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Leakage In Peter’s Barque 


Bad home example greatest cause 


THOMAS F. COAKLEY 


FIRST cause of leakage in the 

Catholic Church is bad homes. 
Sinful homes make sinful mar- 
riages. Improper and unhealthy 
home training in the essentials 
of a Catholic life, and the re- 
sulting bad example to growing 


the word “appalling” deliber- 
I mean precisely that. 


lead to bad marriages; they lead 
to invalid marriages; they lead 
0 secular and Godless education 
in public school, high school, 
dlleges and universities. For 
oe small Atheist child the 
upreme Court of the United 
States threw God out of school. 
Bad homes lead to birth control 
nd planned parenthood. They 
Jead to intemperance and drunk- 
nness. To a life devoted largely 


In our concern for converts, we 


God permits us to 
bring in new candidates by the 
tont door. The trouble with the 
problem is that we don’t have too 


Pittsburgh, —Ed 


to pleasure and sensuality and 
Saturday night parties, prolong- 
ed so that there is no time for 
Mass and the sacraments on 
Sunday. Bad homes are the 
cause of our Catholic people 
giving up their religion for 
money, or position, or for so- 
called smart cafe society and the 
“horsey set.” Bad homes and 
mixed marriages and _ invalid 
marriages lead to a refusal to 
be buried in a Catholic ceme- 
tery, with the resultant leakage 
sometimes of entire families 
from the Church. 

In a serious effort to arrive 
at the stark and terrifying facts 
of leakage, an intensive study 
was made of 150 homes in 
Sacred Heart parish, Pitts- 
burgh. Fifty were homes in 
which both the mother and 
father were Catholics. Their 
marriage had taken place in 
church at a Nuptial Mass. The 
ceremony had all the blessings 
that the Church could bestow 
upon the married couple. We 
found that when it comes to the 
practice of their religion, 8 per 
cent of the families failed to 
attend Mass regularly and had 
not received the Sacraments for 
long periods. Only 30 per cent 
of the children attended Catho- 
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lic schools, although superior 
Catholic educational facilities 
were available to them close to 
their homes free of charge. The 
reason—bad homes, in every 
ease. 

We next studied 50 homes 
where the parents had entered 
into a mixed marriage. In each 
case the non-Catholic party had 
been properly instructed in 
Catholic doctrine over a con- 
siderable period. The pre-nup- 
tial promises were duly and vol- 
untarily signed. A dispensation 
was obtained from the Bishop. 
The marriage took place in the 
presence of a priest, and out- 
wardly the faith of the Catho- 
lic party and the children was 
amply safeguarded. 

Alas! wait for the gray even- 
ing of that promising day. We 
found that the sacred pledges 
and pious promises so seriously 
entered into were violated to the 
extent that only one-third of the 
children resulting from such 
Marriages were educated in 
Catholic schools. In fact only 82 
per cent of the children were 
baptized; the remaining 18 per 


cent being either unbaptized, or 
baptized in Protestant churches, 
In these 50 mixed marriages un 
der scrutiny, 32 per cent of the 
men were Catholic and 68 per 
cent of the women were Catho. 
lic. 

There is no need for furthe 
proof that an increased peril ti 
faith exists when a Catholic man 
and a Protestant woman marry. 


and the man is not. 

man is a Catholic, our figure 
show that twice as many in the 
family miss Mass and are irreg: 
ular in the reception of the 
sacraments; twice as many are 
not baptized at all, or else ar 
baptized Protestants. Abou 
three times as many miss their 
Easter Communion, and about 
seven times as many are brought 
up Protestants as when th 
mother is a Catholic party to the 
mixed marriage. 

In a close analysis of 50 in 
valid marriages in the parish i 
which one of the parties was: 
Catholic we found the coupld 
usually eloped to some neighbor 
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ing state. There was no previous 
religious instruction of the 
parties at all, and there was not 
a shred of anything Catholic 
about the ceremony. In these 50 
cases, Only 40 per cent of the 
children were baptized Catholics, 
and only 3 per cent of them 
attended Catholic schools. When 
we here at Sacred Heart learn 
of a Catholic eloping and enter- 
ing into an invalid marriage, we 
can predict with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy that 60 per 
cent of the children resulting 
from such a sinful and invalid 
union will never be baptized at 
all; or else they will be baptized 
Protestants; and that 97 per 
Bcent of the children will never 
see the inside of a Catholic 
school. As a further bit of evi- 
dence, from these 50 invalid 
marriages there were only 57 
children, or just about 1 child 
per family; and yet the race re- 
quires at least 3 children per 
family merely to reproduce it- 
self. Catholics involved in mar- 
riages that are invalid lost not 
only their faith but their moral- 
ity as well, 


Our figures revealed another 
curious thing. Once a mixed or 
an invalid marriage takes place 
ina family it is quite likely to 
be the start of a series of other 
mixed or invalid marriages. Of 
the 50 valid mixed marriages we 
Investigated, we found that 25 
of the brothers and sisters of 
the Catholic party also con- 
tracted a mixed marriage. 


Among the 50 invalid mar- 
tages, we discovered that 26 of 


the brothers and sisters of the 
Catholic party had already con- 
tracted an invalid marriage. It 
is for all the world a disease 
germ finding entrance into the 
Catholic organism, infecting the 
supernatural fiber of the family. 


To us here in this parish, the 
one great outstanding cause of 
leakage, as revealed in the fig- 
ures cited above, is the break- 
down of the Catholic home. A 
good Catholic home is the one 
supreme need of the hour. In 
every single case of an invalid 
marriage, and in every individ- 
ual case of a valid mixed mar- 
riage in which the ante-nuptial 
promises were repudiated, we 
found a home that left very 
much to be desired from the 
Catholic point of view. The 
Catholic home is the source and 
maintainer of the Catholic way 
of life. No school, even the best, 
can take its place. Even a pub- 
lic school from which every reli- 
gious influence is banned, can- 
not destroy the Catholic faith of 
children if there is a wholesome 
Catholic home. 


To bad homes must be added 
the incalculable evils of secular 
public education. The worldly, 
and often antagonistic attitude 
of teachers and professors in 
public schools, high schools, and 
secular colleges and universities, 
is a down pull on spiritual life 
not too many students can or do 
resist. There is one secular col- 
lege we have in mind where we 
dread to think of sending our 
students. Moral and spiritual 
disaster has overtaken many of 
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them, due to the unbridled 
license permitted and even en- 
couraged in speech and print and 
dress and association. It is be- 
coming quite difficult for our 
Catholic students to attend that 
college and maintain either 
their faith or their morals. 


Birth Conrtol and Planned 
Parenthood are still another 
source of defection from the 
Church. Young people allege all 
sorts of pretexts for violating 
the laws of God and defeating 
the primary purpose of matri- 
mony. Knowing they will be re- 
fused the Sacraments if they 
continue to live in mortal sin by 
such sinful practices, they cease 
going to church at all in many 
instances, and little by little 
their lives become almost en- 
tirely paganized. 

The heavy toll that liquor and 
intoxicants take the 
Church has been well known for 
centuries. All modern vice and 
crime seem to be predicated on 
drink. With it goes a general 
desire for all sorts of pleasure, 
a relaxation of the laws of mor- 
ality, association with those 
who are alcoholized much of the 
time, attending parties, particu- 
larly on Saturday nights, and 
prolonging the so-called drink- 
ing and gaiety until the early 
hours on Sunday morning. And 
then sleeping most of Sunday, 
they miss Mass, they do not re- 
ceive the sacraments, and in the 
end they are lost to the Church. 


The failure of children to re- 
ceive the proper home training 
from their parents—the scan- 
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.saving grace of the sacraments, 


dal and bad example of parent 
being away from home so much, 
and so late, to attend the movies, 
night clubs, or parties, leaving 
their children largely to them. 
selves at night, or in charge of 
irresponsible hired heip, loosen; 
the control of parents over their 
children, and the respect ani 
reverence of children for their 
parents. As a consequence they 
do not confide in them, they do 
not seek their advice. They fee 
that parents do not understani 
their problems, and care les 
about them. When they begin to 
keep company with non-Catho- 
lics, or with married or divorced 
persons, or persons of easy vir- 
tue, an elopement often results 
which cuts them off from the 


The evil example of Catholic 
who have left the Church is a 
frequent cause of still further 
defections. Others see this bad 
example; they wrongly imagine 
that what others have done is 
also lawful for them. One sin 
leads to another, imitation be 
comes frequent. As a conse 
quence one bad marriage, one 
person or family leaving the 
Church, paves the way for those 
not strong in their faith or vir- 
tue to follow the example. 


One cause of much defection 
from the Church is the custom 
in many parts of the United 


me 


gether with the Catholic spouse 
in the same cemetery. Whole 


| 
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States to insist on Catholics 
being buried only in a Catholic 
cemetery, and not permitting 
pe non-Catholics to be buried to 
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families of Catholics have left 
the Church in bitterness over 
the refusal to permit the mother 
and father in a mixed marriage 
to be buried together. It is im- 
possible to explain recondite 
canonical reasons to families 
broken hearted in death. The 
separation seems unduly cruel, 
and the pastors of these persons 
are required ,to stand up in the 
trenches and take the bombard- 
ing of the families involved. 
But, the Church insists on a 
separate burial in mixed mar- 
riages. 

These melancholy conclusions 
on leakage due to mixed mar- 
riages have received striking 
proof recently from a survey 
sponsored by the Protestant 
Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago. A house to house reli- 
gious census was taken, and the 
results were given in two ar- 
ticles in the Christian Century, 
in January, 1949. Some 6,236 
families were interrogated, in- 
volving 7438 mixed marriages, 
and the conclusion was that in- 
terfaith marriages have unfor- 
tunate results for organized reli- 
gion. Often both husband and 
wife drop their earlier alleg- 
iance. The mixed marriage with 
resulting disharmony or disbe- 
lief makes it even more difficult 
fer religion to furnish a pattern 
for life organization. In many 
instances the survey reports, in 
spite of the signed agreement 
before marriage, even the Cath- 
dlie partner displays little in- 
terest in rearing the children in 
the Catholic faith. This is the 
teaching of the Church. 


It is no cure to deny a dis- 
pensation for a mixed marriage; 
drastic and extreme legislation 
does more harm than good. The 
cure must correct several sour- 
ces of leakage. There should be 
more and more instruction about 
marriage and about religion in 
our Catholic schools, high 
schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. The prescription laid 
down by Pope Pius XI should 
be stressed and practiced more 
and more on College and Univer- 
sity levels, where, sad to say, 
some Catholic teachers and pro- 
fessors seem erroneously to 
think they are exonerated from 
teaching religion. But, Pope 
Pius XI in his Encyclical on 
Christian Education requires 
religion to be taught to all Cath- 
olic students on every level from 
the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. There should also be a 
more thorough instruction of 
both Catholics and non-Catholics 
when preparing for a mixed 
marriage, and if possible the 
instructions should be continued 
long after marriage. 


there should be a 


Finally, 
more intense effort sympathetic- 
ally made to bring back to the 
Church those who have become 
excommunicated by an invalid 


marriage. Such a return is 
really equivalent to a conversion 
to the Faith. The Gospel is 
high warrant for leaving the 
ninety and the nine just who 
need not repentance, while tact- 
fully and gently seeking out the 
erring one that does. 


Didn’t Christ do that? 
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THE PRECIOUS SECRET 


(THE SECOND VOW IN MARRIAGE) 
Rev. John A. O’Brien 


T was two a.m. and someone 

was pounding on the door. I 
was alone in the rectory, 23 and 
newly ordained. This would be 
my first sick call. 

“Father,” pleaded the shiver- 
ing man on the front porch, 
“will you come to our flat? My 
wife says she’s through with 
me—and this time she means 
it!” 


On our walk through the de- 
serted streets he blamed him- 


self: 

“I have a nasty temper. I 
say things that cut and hurt. 
Then we fight like cat and dog, 
although,” he added wistfully, 
“we love each other.” 


It was a tough problem for a 
young priest with no experience 
in settling domestic squabbles. 
For an hour I pleaded with the 
angry wife to give her husband 
another chance. Stubbornly she 
continued to shake her head un- 
til I recalled her wedding day; 
their vow to take each other 
“for better, for worse—.” When 
I saw her eyes begin to soften, 
I reminded her of the Master’s 
counsel, to forgive as we expect 
to be forgiven. 

At 3:30 that morning, I had 
the couple kneel. With the cru- 


cifix before them, I asked them 
to lift right hands and repeat 
these words: 


“IT solemnly promise on my 
word of honor that, under mw 
circumstances, shall I ever speak 
a harsh, angry, ill-tempered 
word to my wife... to my hus- 
band. So help me God!” 


Literally that moment of pray- 
er and promise marked their 
turning point; having recaptur- 
ed the feeling of consecration of 
their wedding day, they held it 
until the end. As if it were 
yesterday, that scene of 33 years 
ago is still vivid to me. The in- 
sight it gave me into one of the 
deadliest and most unnecessary 
causes of marriage failure has 
been deepened and confirmed by 
time. 

As I trudged back to the re- 
tory through that early June 
dawn, I came to a resolve of my 
own: I would caution all my 
brides and grooms against angry 
words. Since then I have said 
to every couple immediately 
after the wedding ceremony. 

“Never forget what I am 
going to say to you now. You 
have just pronounced your vow 
of fidelity and I know you are 
going to keep it. But there is 


Reprinted from the Reader’s Digest, July, 1949, and Courtship and Marriage, pub 
lished at SL 75 by the St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson 3, New Jersey. 
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another vow which is scarcely 
less important in safeguarding 
your happiness: to promise each 
other that, no matter what diffi- 
culties or differences arise, you 
will never speak an angry word 
to each other. 


“Right now, on this holy occa- 
sion, you can scarcely conceive 
of differences arising between 
you. But they will arise, for you 
are only human. Yet there is no 
difficulty, no matter how serious, 
which can’t be settled, if you will 
only talk it over in a calm 
friendly manner. Are you, there- 
fore, willing to promise that, no 
matter what provocation may 
arise, you will never stab each 


I ask them to repeat the same 
words uttered by the couple on 
my first “sick call” and, remark- 
able though it seems, never have 
I heard of one such marriage 
hitting the rocks. 


Of course, a mere resolution 
is not a panacea for unhappy 
couples; there is no magic elixir 
for any sickness of the heart. 
But this little vow is a workable 
technique and after more than 
aquarter of a century of its use, 
I testify to its potency. My 
whole ministry has been spent 
among young people on the 
campuses of three universities— 
llinois, Oxford and Notre 
Dame: I have mingled intimate- 
ly with tens of thousands of 
youth, listened to their prob- 
lms, introduced thousands of 
young couples, married great 


numbers and followed them in 
their enlarging family life. 

All newlyweds need desperate- 
ly a technique by which to pre- 
serve the beauty, splendor and 
integrity of love amidst the real- 
ities of a raucous world. Yet 
how few realize that harsh 
words, more than hash deeds, 
are the termites that can under- 
mine the foundation. 

Because words seem little 
things, briefly spoken and _ so 
quickly done, we must not min- 
imize the power which lies in 
their bitterness. What you do is 
often easier to forgive than wha‘ 
you say. More than one wife 
has told me she could forgive 
blows, but she would remember 
the names her husband called 
her, the longest day she lived. 
The mean, the bitter, the down- 
right “ornery” invective of a 
quarrel can kill a marriage 
where a hair-pulling, shin-kick- 
ing scrimmage may, on some 
later day, be laughed at. 

Moreover, when an angry 
word provokes a quarrel, each 
party soon has a position to de- 
fend. A “principle” is at stake, 
they think, when in reality it is 
simply vanity and pride. Rein- 
forcements in the form of 
in-laws enter the picture; soon 
both sides are mobilized for an 
all-out war. The peace that a 
simple, kindly word of apology 
could have quickly restored is 
now rendered exceedingly dif- 
ficult. 

But a skeptic may object that 
while some people can learn to 
control themselves, others are 


other with sharp words but will . 
discuss any differences in a calm ~~ 
” 
friendly manner? 
4 
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too hot-headed; they blow up be- 
fore they have time to think, 
and then the harm is done. Of 
course, impetuous persons do find 
it harder to keep the vow, but 
even the fiercest heart, once con- 
vinced in advance of the per- 
manent harm that can be done 
by the malicious word, will be 
careful. 

Again the skeptic may ask: is 
not the vow against hard words 
easily forgotten? No, because, 
sadly enough, the occasions to 
remember it will be too frequ- 
ent. In disagreements, words 
of abuse and_ recrimination 
crowd the mouth, which is the 
doorway from the heart, like 
bad spirits clamoring to get out 
and do mischief. The problem 
is too acute for the remedy to 
be forgotten. 


“Father,” said a young hus- 
band to me recently, “will you 
help Florris and me patch up a 
quarrel before our majsriage 
blows up?” 

“How did it start?” 

“T criticized her cooking ... 
compared it in very nasty terms 
with my mother’s.” 

“Didn’t your mother have a 
little more experience than Flor- 
ris?” I asked. 

“Yes,” agreed Joe. “If I hadn’t 
lost my head, I would have 
apologized.” 

When I called on Florris at her 
mother’s home, she, too, was mis- 
erable. Yet, of such a mixture 
of love and stubbornness and 


pride are mortals made that she - 


would not return until Joe “beg- 
ged her on his knees.” How we 
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all hate to make the first move! 
I led her down to neutral terri. 
tory, the auto where Joe wa; 
waiting. Before I left, the cou. 
ple knelt right there, inside the 
car, and made the solemn pro. 
mise never again to speak an 
angry word to one another—ani 
of them, too, I report that was 
the end of their unhappiness. 
When they hear that the cov- 
ples I marry remain together, 
many people retort that this 
claim is possible only because 
my faith forbids divorce. But 
the Church does not forbid se 
paration; it is not divorce 
that I have to fight, but the 
breaking of partnership, the 
wreckage of home. 


There are also some who fed 
that an explosion of anger is 3 
relief to the feelings, a purge, 
good for body and soul. Such 
admirers of tantrums have mis- 
read both modern psychology and 
medicine. The damage done by 
emotional hurricanes is not con 
fined to the object of wrath but 
to the wrathy as well. In loss of 
adrenalin, in disruption of nerv- 
ous force, in various ways, mel 
tal and physical, frenzy can 
weaken us, body, mind and soul, 
Of course, it is equally destruc 
tive to swallow grudges and then 
nourish them quietly. But we 
can rid ourselves of resentments 
without blowing up like a vo 
cano. 

Psychiatrists testify that there 
is healing in unbosoming oneself 
to a sympathetic and friendly 
auditor. It constitutes a mental 
catharsis, brings psychic and 
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emotional relief, nips any brood- 
ing complexes in the bud, re- 
stores peace of mind and normal 
healthy outlook. Troubles shar- 
ed are troubles halved: troubles 
hidden are troubles doubled. But 
with whom can an angry wife 
talk? With her husband: talk it 
out together. Husband and wife 
should share their grievances 
against each other in loving sym- 
pathy; a paradox in which lies 
a precious secret of felicity. 

True psychology is expressed 
in the Christian teaching that we 
must make peace with our ad- 
versary quickly, by coming to an 
understanding with them. What 
the heart cries for is not an ex- 
plosion but a release, and the 
healthy way to achieve that re- 
lease is for one to make clear 
to the other, feelings of injury 
or injustice. 

People will at least consider 
virtually any suggestion made 
inafriendly manner. They will 
bristle with resentment if it be 
shouted at them in ill temper. 
Not only words but even an an- 
gry tone can slam the door of 
understanding. Then stubborn- 
ness gets its chance. One angry 
sentence provoked a quarrel! be- 
tween my friends, Donald and 
married only seven 

Both pouted in obdu- 
rate Silence, each waiting for the 
other to make the first peace 
After three days, 
Edith phoned me to come over. 
“He called me a lazy slattern,” 
he sobbed. 


Itold her: “The marks of an 
edult of character and intellig- 
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ence is the willingness to clear 
up a misunderstang as quickly 
as possible...” 


How many marriages go upon 
the rocks through just little 
word and phrases! In any ton- 
gue the words most difficult to 
pronounce are: “I was at fault 

. I’m sorry ... please forgive 
me.” 


Yet the person who first utters 
them proves superiority in char- 
acter and in magnanimity and 
wins the greater victory. 


The best way to solve such 
situations is to prevent them 
from developing. If not nipped 
in the bud, the tendency to quar- 
rel can become chronic. Testify- 
ing in a divorce court in Los An- 
geles, a wife told of her husband 
growing angry and scolding her 
for not removing a little spot 
from the wall. 


“He told me repeatedly I was 
a poor housekeeper for not re- 
moving the spot,” she testified. 
“Then one day, he decided to get 
some soap and water and remove 
it himself. He rubbed at the 
spot, but instead of disappear- 
ing, it became larger. 

“So he got some more soap 
and rubbed some more, but 
the spot just grew and grew and 
he got madder and madder. I 
just stood watching and that 
seemed to irritate him more. So 
finally he shouted angrily, turn- 
ed on me and punched me in the 
nose.” 

Mirrored in that hapless spot 
on the wall is the role of the 
angry word. Of approximately 
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450,000 divorces granted in 1947, will find this counsel useless; alll 
I venture to guess that more others can profit by it im 
than half could have been avoid- mensely. 

ed if husband and wife had re- Long ago a wise teache 
frained from angry bickering wrote: “The tongue is indeed j 
and talked over their differences little member, and boasteth grea! 
in a spirit of mutual understand- things. Behold how small a fir 
ing and good will. Only congeni- kindleth a great wood... if any 
tal misfits, who should not have man offend not in word, the sam 
been married in the first place, is a perfect man.” 


The Good Live On 


If a thing is old, it is a sign that it was fit to live. Old 
families, old customs, old styles survive because they are fit 
to survive. The guarantor of continuity is quality. Sub- 
merge the good in a flood of the New, and the good will come 
back to join the good which the New brings with it. Old- 
fashioned hospitality, old-fashioned politeness, old-fashioned 
honor in business, had qualities of survival, These will come 
back.—Captain Eddie Rickenbacher. 


“It is not expected that superlatively good human rela- 
tions will exist in industry until the motives behind the plans 
of managers and workers are philosophically and morally 
sound. All else will be makeshift until it is recognized that 
ALL men have the dignity of human persons; that ALL men 
have the same basic rights and duties, just because they are 
man; that in addition to this there are special prerogatives 
and duties for managers, as managers, and for workers, as 
workers.”—Professor John H. Sheehan, Economics Dept., Notre 
Dame Univ, 


“A seasoned newsman on the busiest corner of a big city 
recently told me that ninety-five per cent of the pulp ‘love’ 
stories are purchased by women. A frightening indication! 
‘As Maine goes, so goes the nation.’ Also, as women go, so 
goes the nation.”—Father Mark Hegener, O.F.M., in the 
Franciscan “Forum.” 

Several evenings ago, after listening attentively to a 
round table discussion by the family on the high price of meat, 
the cat asked to be let out and hasn’t been seen since.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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About Some Crazy People 


And the things they do 


BETTY and Joe pellmelled into 
my presence, both talking at 

once. Betty was waving a slip of 
aper, Joe brandishing a book. 
“Daddy,” cried Betty, “hear 
my history lesson.” 

“'..my catechism lesson,” 
said Joe. 

I tossed a coin. “Heads you 
in,”” I told Betty. I took the 
paper from her hands. Joe sat 
down to wait. 


“Four Score and seven years 
ago,” Betty recited, “our fathers 
brought forth on this continent 
»new nation, conceived in liber- 
y and dedicated to the proposi- 
ion that all men are created 
qual . . . that we here highly 
esolve that these dead shall not 
ave died in vain—that this na- 
ion, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that gov- 
rmment of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not 
berish from the earth.” 

“Good,” I said. “Now, Joe.” 

He handed me his catechism, 
nd I heard his answers to the 
ge-old questions about the love 
bf God for man, and of man for 
od. Then I sat with the book 
n my hands. 

“Kids,” I asked, “do you know 
hat people are suffering and 
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dying for doing what we’ve just 
done?” 


There was a note of incre- 
dulity in Betty’s voice. “Like 
the martyrs?” she asked. 


“Like the martyrs,” I answer- 
ed. 


Her eyes were wide. “Now? 
Not in olden times? Now?” 


“Right now.” I took up a 
newspaper and pointed to a pic- 
ture. “That’s the cardinal we 
pray for every night.” 

“T know,” she said. 

“Cardinal Mindszenty,” said 
Joe. 

“Do you know why they perse- 
cute him?” 

“Because he’s a _ Catholic,” 
answered Betty. 

“Because he’s a priest,” added 
Joe. 

“But,” I said, “there’s another 
bishop in jail who’s not a Catho- 
lic. He’s a Lutheran. Why do 
they persecute him?” 

They waited. 

“Both these men are in pri- 
son,” I told them, “because they 
insist that fathers and mothers 
have the right to send their chil- 
dren to schools where they learn 
about God.” 
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Joe had a puzzled frown on 
his forehead. “You mean there 
are schools where kids don’t 
learn about God?” 


“Vos” 

“That’s silly. What’s the use 
of learning anything, if you 
don’t learn about God?” 

“No use.” 

“And they put people in jail 
for teaching about God?” 

I nodded. 


“Those guys must be crazy,” 
he said. 

“Not half as crazy as some 
Catholics and Protestants,” I 
answered. “And some Jews, 
too.” 

“Why, 
Betty. 


“The Communists,” I told 
them, “don’t believe in God, so 
they don’t want children to learn 
about Him. That’s wicked, but 
it’s not crazy. The crazy people 
are the ones who say they be- 
lieve in God, but send their kids 
to schools where God is never 
mentioned. That’s as crazy as 
believing in vaccination—and 
letting your child catch small- 


” 


Daddy?” This from 


We sat looking at one anoth- 


er, presently Betty shrugged. 
“It’s goofy,” she said. 


There was another silence. 
Then Joe said slowly, “That car- 
dinal . . . he must be a brave 
man. Like a soldier.” 


I made a little speech. “Brav- 
er,” I said. “You’ve got to be 
brave to fight with guns against 
guns. But you’ve got to be even 


more brave to fight against guns 
with nothing but the truth. 


“Kids, Cardinal Mindszenty jis 
our great martyr for our fam- 
ilies and our schools. He’s ip 
prison because he says that 
Mommy and I have the right ty 
tell you about God and the Te: 
Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount, and about the De. 
claration of Independence and 
the Gettysburg Address. He’ 
suffering for us because he say; 
that nobody has the right to take 
you away from us and put you 
in a school where God is insulted 
or never mentioned. 


“On your way to school each 
day, remember Cardinal Minds. 
zenty. Remember that if it were 
not for men like him, ther 
would be no nation conceived it 
liberty and dedicated to the pro 
position that all men are created 
equal. There would be no gov 
ernment of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Ther 
would be nothing but crue 
bosses with whips and guns 
driving us like slaves, as if w 
were animals instead of childra 
of God.” 


I turned to Joe. “And remem 
ber that if it weren’t for me 
like him, Mommy and I woul 
be taken out and shot for tellin 
you that there is a God Wh 
wants you to be free and to us 
your freedom for doing 00 
We'd be shot for hearing yol 
catechism. Remember that 
and when you grow up, don’t le 
anybody take our schools awa 
from your children.” 
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mother has a prob- 
lem. 

“What am I going to do with 
that boy?” she sighs. “He doesn’t 
pay attention to a thing I say. 
He just won’t speak up so a body 
can understand him, and some- 
times he acts like a simpleton!” 

“Tf he’d only get out and play 
with the other children,” she 
goes on. “But he mopes around 
the house right under my feet, 
and then bursts into tears if I 
scold him.” 

What Jimmy’s mother should 
do with her boy is take him to 
an ear specialist. For Jimmy, at 
7, has joined the estimated mil- 
lion of children who suffer im- 
paired hearing. 

Jimmy doesn’t pay attention 
because it’s too much trouble to 
listen. His own voice might be 
more distinct if he were aware 
of how it sounds to others. And 
his blank stare is not a symptom 
of mental deficiency, just evi- 
dence that he does not compre- 
hend. 

He won’t play with the other 
children because they poke fun 
at him for his slowness; because 
he is “dumb.” His mother is 
the only one, he instinctively 
feels, that understands what he 
himself cannot understand. 


Our Children 
DESERVE TO HEAR 


What you can do with ‘that boy’ 


RUTH E. RENKEL 


Small wonder, then, that he 
gives way to tears when she 
raises an angry voice! 

If Jimmy’s mother had taken 
him to an ear specialist after 
his seige of the chicken pox, she 
might not be complaining today. 
If she acts promptly now, Jimmy 
stands a fifty-fifty chance of 
taking his place among normal 
adults. But if his impairment is 
neglected until he reaches ma- 
turity, medicine and surgery 
have much less to offer. 

But before we blame Jimmy’s 
mother too much, before we con- 
demn her for not suspecting his 
trouble, let’s take a glance at the 
picture as a whole. 

Impaired hearing, it seems, is 
one of the last troubles that par- 
ents anticipate. Not long ago, 
hearing tests were made on a 
number of pre-school children. 
Some of these showed a definite 
hearing impairment, which is 
generally accepted as less than 
80% of normal. Yet the parents 
of a mere 20% of these handi- 
capped youngsters knew of their 
children’s physical failing! 

Some of these parents prob- 
ably would have had it brought 
to their attention when the child 
began to attend school. Others, 
because of inadequate hearing 
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tests in some schools, would go 
on scolding their offspring for 
low grades and stumbling 
speech. 

Only a few states insist upon 
an audiometer test for school 
children—yet this is the only 
test advocated by the American 
Medical Association! 

Whispered words is one of the 
frequently used methods for 
testing students’ hearing. Yet 
such a test fails to determine 
whether or not a child suffers a 
loss in some specific tone, and to 
what degree the child’s hearing 
has been impaired. 

Jimmy may hear the “o” in 
“toe” but not the “t.” He may 
get the “e” in “free” but not the 
“f.” He may still recognize the 
word just as we would be able 
to read a sentence that lacked 
certain letters. Of course, it 
would take us a while to figure 
the sentence out, just as it takes 
Jimmy time to digest what he 
does hear. And if our collective 
printing press lost eight or ten 
letters of the alphabet, we might 
eventually decide that reading 
the daily paper was too much 
trouble—just as Jimmy finds it 
too much trouble to listen. 

So Jimmy will draw within 
himself until he slowly but sure- 
ly takes on the characteristics of 
an introvert. His mother’s en- 
treaties and his father’s lectures 
will be useless, for so personal is 
the handicap that Jimmy suffers, 
he will feel that no one else un- 
derstands his particular prob- 
lem. 
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‘—at least not the layman with 


Most people won’t understand 


normal hearing. It is only those 
who have studied or experienced 
the problems of the hard of 
hearing who can appreciate their 
full implications. 


Psychologists agree that the 
person with insufficient hearing 
suffers not only a physical handi- 
cap but a mental, social and eco- 
nomic one as well, 


For Jimmy will sit in a room 
full of chattering friends with- 
out being able to follow their 
rapid conversation. He’ll chip in 
with his two cents worth ten 
minutes after the subject has 
been dropped. He’ll pronounce 
your name wrong and embarrass 
both you and himself when he 
discovers his error. He’ll laugh 
at a joke—but it won’t be hearty 
laughter. He'll only know that 
somebody said something that 
must have been funny because he 
can see that everyone else is 
laughing. (Perhaps he’ll even 
squirm in self-wrought humilia- 
tion if he gets the idea that you 
might have been laughing at 
him!) In short, your company 
will be a nuisance to him just 
as his company will be to you, 
regardless of the affection in- 
volved. 

When it comes to seeking em- 
ployment, Jimmy will have te 
find a job that doesn’t call for 
conversation with the general 
public. He’ll have to seek an un- 
derstanding employer and one 
who holds verbal orders to 4 
minimum. He may choose fac- 
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tory work because the noise and 
vibrations there oftimes help 
him to understand better. Too, 
it will assist in hiding the fact 
than he speaks louder than 
others. But if he once dreamed of 
debating in court, or giving 
hushed orders over the operating 
table, he’s going to perform his 
menial tasks with despondency 
and frustration. 


He might be one of the luckier 
ones who retain enough hearing 
to live a fairly normal life if he 
wears a hearing aid. But even 
the makers of these modern mir- 
acle workers suggest precaution- 
ary measures to avoid their use. 


Authorities say it is happen- 
ing too often—this warping of 


BART looked at me with the 
oddest look. I know all 
about aprons now! 


I had just announced, “I do 
believe that I shall have to get 
Mrs. Ablen to sew me a half 
dozen aprons.” 


Those oddest looks are a pecu- 
liarity of my husband. He is at 
most times a sympathetic, long- 
enduring, and indulgent man- 
of-the-house. But the idea of 
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PLASTIC APRON 
Now I know ALL about aprons! 
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a man’s mind and soul because 
he didn’t have the proper atten- 
tion as a child. In Sweden they 
give their school children annual 
audiometric tests and clinical 
care as a matter of routine. 

There are a few things we can 
do, of course. We can urge our 
individual states to improve 
their programs in the schools. 
We can work with our clubs and 
our P. T. A. for audiometric 
tests on our children not only 
annually, but after every attack 
of measles, chicken pox, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and colds 
or infections after swimming. 
And we can tell Jimmy’s moth- 
er, whenever we meet her, just 
what she should do with “that 
boy.” 


BEE BECKER 


paying to have everyday aprons 
sewed must have struck him as 
silly. 

After all, Bart was brought 
up among a flock of aunts, 
grandmothers, and a mother who 
kept house after the manner of 
the hard school. Not one would 
have paid even to have a Sunday 
dress made, let alone asking 
another woman to make up their 
everyday aprons! 

“Let me bring you a plastie 
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apron from the store,” said 
Bart. 

I was delighted. “Sometimes,” 
I thought to myself, “a man 
sees so straight through to a 
point. Imagine me, for these 
ten years of married life, mak- 
ing, washing, and ironing, all 
of those cotton aprons every 
week!” 

I do not write to decry the 
value of plastic aprons. The 
plastic apron has proved itself. 

Bart brought my first plastic 
apron home that night. I put it 
right on. Hurrying out the 
kitchen door, I caught it on a 
corner of the weather-stripping. 
An ugly diagonal slit ripped 
across the whole front of the 
apron. A cotton one could have 


been mended. This plastic 
cousin was gone. 
“Oh, well,” said Bart, “I'll 


bring you another.” 

Next day was ironing day. I 
wore my second plastic apron. 
The iron bumped against the 
apron, there was a sizzle and a 
smell, and half of that apron had 
withered up in heat. 

The third apron wore. At 
least it certainly had its day. 
But during that day all of the 
splashes from the dishwater, 
which used to catch graciously 
on the soft cotton aprons, now 
trickled down the plastic to a 
pool at my feet. I became irri- 
tated and warm at this new 
messiness beneath the sink. The 
non-porous plastic apron held 
this warmness until it grew to 
heat, and then choked and 
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smothered me. I had to keep 
fighting down an impulse to take 
off the uncomfortable thing and 
throw it away. 


The bits of grease and egg and 
batter that hit my front as | 
cooked used to be absorbed into 
and blended in easily with the 
good old cotton prints. Now all 
of these splashings dripped too, 
until they also landed on my 
shoes or stockings. Or worse 
still, egg and batter just stuck 
to the apron, and dried there in 
outstanding evidence of my 
dirtiness. 

“Another hour of this,” I 
moaned, “and I shall have be- 
come just another unhappy frus- 
trated housewife mired in the 
slough of drips and splashes and 
sloppy kitchens.” 

But those thoughts were not 
for long. A terrifying cry from 
the front fence reached the 
kitchen. I picked my hands from 
the scrub water and ran. | 
couldn’t stop for a towel. I could 
see Monica dangling from the 
fence top. Her snow suit had 
caught as she was on the way 
over. My wet, wet hands reach- 
ed searchingly for that com- 
fortable cotton apron I used to 
wear. Ah, what a_ beautiful 
emergency towel it used to 
make! No hope here did I find 
from the plastic substitute. The 
March winds were sharp; and 
when I had put Monica aright, ! 
disgustedly plunged my icy 
fingers back into the 
water to warm them. 

That afternoon a scream from 
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the playroom caught me peeling 
apples in a panful of water. 
Again I bounded the _ steps. 
Again I had no towel. Peter 
had crawled on the open desk 
front and had toppled the whole 
thing over on him. His fingers 
were pitifully squeezed in the 
metal hinges. The hurts were 
bad, and as I held him and com- 
forted him, I said again my 
prayers of thankfulness that his 
small fingers were still there. It 
was the dear old comfort that 
was gone. From the center of 
all his bruises and all of his 
tears he protested, “Mudder, 
your hands are all wet, and your 
apron is too, they don’t feel 
good.” 


Monica still talks only with 
her eyes. But they spoke volumes, 
when after spilling her drink, 
she walked over to me to dry her 
hands. She rubbed them up and 
down the plastic, and then held 
the two small hands up to show 
that they were still wet. Those 
big puzzled eyes said plainer 
than words, “‘Mother didn’t used 
to be like this.” 


Soon after, Peter came down 
again from the playroom in 
tears. This time it was his feel- 
ings that were hurt. The two 
older sisters had shut him out 
of their play. It’s rough to be 
a boy among three sisters. He 
made his way to the kitchen 
seeking balm for his pain and 
anger. 

“Just wait till I get my little 
brudders. We'll shut those girls 
out of our room.” 


My hands were in the biscuit 
dough; but hurt feelings can be 
mended while hands are still 
busy, and I repeated the old 
standby. 

“Yes, yes, there now, just 
come close to mother while she 
works and wipe your tears away 
on the corner of my apron.” 

But small Peter reached back 
and struck. He struck with all 
the violence that a plain mad lit- 
tle fellow could muster; and he 
struck that horrid plastic apron. 
He didn’t hit me, mind you, I 
couldn’t even feel a touch. 

“These old plastic aprons! 
They’re no good for mothers. 
Now I can’t even wipe my tears 
away.” 

That was all I needed. I shed 
I hung it 
I hug- 


that plastic apron. 
behind the kitchen door. 
ged Peter, and danced him a lit- 
tle, and his tears dried on his 
face. 

I called Mrs. Ablen to order me 
six new everyday cotton print 


aprons. Then I tied a big dish 
towel around me to catch the 
splashes and to dry my children’s 
tears. 

Mary brought a little friend 
home from school the next night. 
Her sharp eyes immediately dis- 
covered the bright plastic apron 
hanging behind the door. 

“What’s this, Emma?” 

“That’s a plastic apron I used 
to wear.” 

“Oh.” She looked it solemn- 
ly up and down and felt it care- 
fully. Then she hit the nail 
on the head, “I think it would 
make a much better rain-cape.” 
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A Plea for Understanding 


you give me the money 

to go to Europe this sum- 
mer with Ken?” Seventeen-year- 
old Ted put the question just as 
we sat down to lunch. 

“You know we can’t afford to 
give you a trip like that,” I re- 
plied. 

“It wouldn’t cost much. We 
have it all figured out. We’ll ride 
our bicycles to New York” (we 
live on the Pacific Coast) “and 
get jobs on a boat to pay our 
passage. Then we'll ride our 
bicycles around Europe and work 
for our board.” 


“You can’t go to Germany,” I 
began. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“You don’t speak the langu- 
age,” I said weakly. 

“You’re not being very co-op- 
erative,” Ted grumbled. “Ken’s 
parents are glad to help him. 
All he has to do is earn fifty dol- 
lars. They’ll give him the rest.” 

For several days there was a 
coolness in Ted’s manner over 
my refusal. Then I forgot it 
until weeks later when I saw Ken 
on the street. 


“When is Ken going to Eur- 
ope?” I asked Ted that night. 

“To Europe?” He sounded sur- 
prised. “O yes, to Europe. He 


THOSE ADOLESCENTS 
and how to handle them 
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isn’t going. He didn’t earn the 
fifty dollars.”” And he was off on 
another subject. But I had 
learned a very valuable lesson. 

It was a lesson I used a few 
months later when he stated at 
the lunch table—he always 
seemed to choose that time to 
announce his grandiose plans— 
“Tf I could find someone to go 
with me, [’d go drive a truck on 
the Burma Road.” 

I swallowed suddenly, caught 
my breath, then said as casually 
as I could, “I can’t think of any- 
body offhand, but if I find any- 
one I’ll let you know.” 

For the rest of the meal we 
discussed truck driving on the 
Burma Road with its possible 
hazards and rewards. He decided 
that if he got into any difficult- 
ies he’d seek the nearest Catholic 
mission. The question being set- 
tled, he never mentioned the 
Burma Road again. 

It would have done no good 
to remonstrate with him. The 
fact that he had never driven a 
truck in his life, knew nothing 
of the Burma Road, and spoke 
no foreign language except high 
school French created no ob- 
stacle for him. He was seventeen, 
and youth is the age of advent- 
ure when nothing seems impos- 
sible. 
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All parents of adolescents are 
faced at times with situations 
similar to the above. If they are 
cooperative like Ken’s family, 
there is no harm done. The idea 
soon dies for the lack of nourish- 
ment. But if there is opposition 
there is usually trouble. Argu- 
ments are useless no matter how 
logical, because teen-agers al- 
ways know all the answers. Any- 
thing stronger than argument 
may bring open revolt and often 
results in serious trouble, and 
may even involve the law. 

What, then, are parents to do? 
Recently I read of some who 
spank their children! Perhaps it 
could be done with some of the 
younger teen-agers, but certain- 
ly not with the sixteen to 
eighteen-year-olds. So then, 
what? 

First of all, be tactful. Avoid 
an issue whenever possible. But 
when you do state your position, 
stick to it. Never employ idle 
threats and above all, don’t nag; 
that never gets you anywhere. 
Remember your adolescent is 
really a child who is trying to act 
like an adult and doesn’t know 
how. That is why he is so loudly 
belligerent. But his belligerence 
will dimish to the vanishing 
point if you ignore it. I 
have seen high school girls cry 
at the end of an interview that 
they had begun with consider- 
able arrogance, and that without 
their being either scolded or rid- 
iculed. I have also seen adoles- 
cents get their own way about 
such things as using the family 
car and going out nights just by 


threatening to run away if they 
were restrained. If the parents 
hadn’t nagged but had laid down 
a schedule for certain nights and 
certain hours, there would have 
been no trouble and no running 
away. Don’t lock your child out 
regardless of what hour he comes 
home. 


A while back our city council 
was considering a curfew for ad- 
olescents. A hue and cry went 
up immediately! The council was 
willing to listen to arguments, 
and the local newspaper printed 
a goodly number of letters from 
the teen-agers. The letters might 
all have been written by the 
same person, for, except for 
slight differences in wording, 
they were all alike and all follow- 
ed the familiar adolescent pat- 
tern. The, began by saying that 
the young people knew how to 
act and were perfectly capable of 
taking care of themselves. They 
ended by threatening to “show 
the council” if the ordinance 
were passed. Well it was passed, 
and there have been no recrimin- 
ations on the part of the adoles- 
cents. They have simply accepted 
the inevitable. 

Only parents who have to live 
with teen-agers know how ex- 
tremely irritating they are. As 
I remarked once to a friend, 
“They have reached the age 
when only their mothers love 
them.” She laughed and replied, 
“Yes, and even they have a hard 
time doing it.” 

Instead of being irritated by 
their carelessness and instability, 
we should be deeply sympa- 
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thetic. It is hard to be young 
and strong and to have visions 
of the wonderful things you 
could do if only there weren’t 
some adult always ready to 
thwart you. 

Besides, adolescents have 
many handicaps, They can do 
only what the others do and 
wear the same styles, becoming 
or not, that the others wear. To 
be different is to lay oneself open 
to the ridicule of the crowd, and 
few can stand up against that. 

When Ted entered the Uni- 
versity he had to sell his bicycle 
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Its Magic ... 


and walk to and from classes, 
10 to 15 blocks each way, some- 
times four times a day. When it 
was raining he’d come home 
with the water streaming down 
his face. The bicycle would have 
saved him much, but bicycle-rid- 
ing “wasn’t done”—except by 
some of the professors. 


So don’t be too hard on your 
adolescent. When your irrita- 
tion rises to the boiling-point, 
think back to his infancy and 
childhood. Then say to yourself: 
“Have patience this too will 
pass.” 


My wife and I recently agreed on a snappy philosophy of 
living for our family. We are trying to realize that heaven is 
our true country, that we are strangers in a strange land, travel- 
ing on a temporary visa that may be revoked at any time. 


We are like people from Mars. We travel light. We do not 


map out any long-range Five Year Plans. 
with the latest radio sensation, latest novel, or movie. 


We are not familiar 
Instead 


of buying luxury clothes, we buy practical clothes that can later 


be sent to needy families in Europe. 


We are out of step with 


modern civilization because we have learned to love the Church, 
the Sacraments, the Liturgy. We speak a strange and unfamil- 


iar language. 
Hayworth. 


We are devoted to Our Lady instead of to Rita 


I do not know whether we will succeed in our new family 
program, But we will know that we are making definite pro- 


gress when people point to us and say: 
them. They’re Catholics—odd, queer, eccentric. They’re out of 
this workd!”—John J. O’Connor in “The Marianist.” 


“Pay no attention to 
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FAMILY Allowances are reg- 

ular cash grants made to 
parents by either government or 
private industries towards the 
maintenance of growing chil- 
dren. Family Allowances in one 
form or another have been in- 
troduced in about 40 countries 
of the world. 


The basic conviction underly- 
ing Family Allowance legisla- 
tion is always that children are 
a country’s greatest asset. 
Healthy and happy children 
reared in an atmosphere of se- 
curity take their place as active 
and productive members of so- 
ciety. 

Without a Family Allowance 
system the major burden of 
raising the nation’s children 
falls on about one-fifth of the 
working population. The value 
of the child to the community 
bears no relation to the fath- 
er’s work or income. Each child 
in the family means increased 
expenses without providing addi- 
tional funds whereby the ex- 
penses can be met. Family 
Allowances help parents meet 
this financial burden. 

These allowances furnish a 
means for correcting the social 
inequities in an industrial sys- 
tem which has never recognized 
social responsibilities towards 
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What they are and 
why they’re needed 


the worker with a large family. 
The wage structure in our sys- 
tem is geared to the industrial 
value of the employee as a uni’: 
of production. Wages are based 
on work done not on the number 
of the children in the home. The 
single man having no family 
obligations gets the same rate or 
pay for similar work as the ma: 
having heavy family responsi- 
bilities. From the social and na- 
tional point of view, the man 
who undertakes the responsibil- 
ity of rearing new citizens under 
decent standards is more deserv- 
ing. Actually he bears too great 
a financial burden and Family 
Allowances can level these bur- 
dens. 


The benefits of Family Allow- 
ance legislation are felt parti- 
cularly by families with low in- 
comes. Young couples starting 
family life on low paying jobs, 
workers in irregular employ- 
ment, white collar workers, 
teachers, men whose earning 
power has been reduced through 
war or industrial injuries, mo- 
thers who have lost their hus- 
bands, all of these benefit in a 
special manner. 

The Family Allowance pro- 
vides psychological as well as 
economic relief. It can serve as 
a shock absorber against the 
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paralyzing fear of destitution, 
especially in times of economic 
crisis. It can help also to infuse 
a relaxed atmosphere in the 
home suffering from economic 
strain, thus inducing better re- 
lationships between. the mem- 
bers of the family. It has helped 
in many instances to prevent 
nervous disorders and behavior 
disorders arising in children be- 
cause of insecurity. This in it- 
self makes Family Allowances an 
extremely important public ser- 
vice. 

Family Allowances are an in- 
stallment social security. 
Under such a system over a per- 
iod of years sickness, diseases, 
crime, illiteracy, inefficiency and 
other social ills that have their 
roots in child upbringing are 
gradually reduced. Moreover, 
these grants are given to people 
who can really spend the money 
and thus create a continuous 
demand for necessities. This de- 
mand is socially desirable be- 
cause it results in increased pro- 
duction and employment. 

In its total economic and so- 
cial effect, a Family Allowance 
system is a profound humanitar- 
ian measure because it is a 
sound economic measure. No 
measure is so humane as that 
which defends human dignity 
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and the Family Allowance de. 
fends the dignity of the na- 
tion’s most important asset, its 
youth. 


A Family Allowance system is 
not offered as a panacea that wil] 
solve all family problems 
whether moral or economic, or 
both. Certainly economic se. 
curity is only an aid to healthy 
family life, but it is an indis- 
pensable aid. Those who use the 
economic excuse for their sins 
and refuse to rely on Divine 
Providence may find some er- 
couragement in hard cash for 
their babies. 


All of us should be aware of 
the fact that the great En- 
cyclical on “Reconstructing the 
Social Order” gives praise to 
those systems by which workers 
receive increased income in view 
of increased family burdens. 
Pope Pius XI, Cardinal Hinsley 
of England, and Father Edgar 
Schmiedeler, Director of the 
Family Life Bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, are among the great fight- 
ers for the material and spirit- 
ual welfare of individuals and 
families, who have _ endorsed 
Family Allowances. We can all 
dare to be as radical as they 
are! 


It seems that everybody is getting a handout these days, 
except the taxpayer.—Worcester Gazette. 


Some men keep open minds—open to all ideas similar to 
their own.—Worcester Telegram. 
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Candle From The Virgin 


A Short Story 


LACHLAN MACDONALD 


RENE BODREAU and his 
bride Isabel came to this 
country seventy years ago from 
the French Provinces of Canada. 
He cleared land and built a home, 
the seventh in the new settle- 
ment. A year later their first 
child, a girl, was born. 

They called the baby Marie 
and baptized her when the young 
Father Peltier first came to their 
town in the wilderness. Marie 
was very tiny and her parents 


feared for her. These fears were 
justified when, at the age of 
five, an illness struck her, and 
she was put to bed. 


Her playmates came often to 
visit and be inspired by her 


cheerful courage and _ simple 
faith, She was patient as the 
days and weeks lengthened into 
months; in spite of all care and 
attention it was feared that she 
would never leave the bed again. 

The prayers of Rene and Isa- 
bel, of Father Peltier and the 
village seemed not to help. Still 
daily her parents knelt to ask 
the Blessed Virgin to intercede 
for Marie. The little girl tried 
often to leave the bed but it was 
impossible. 


Marie prayed daily, not that 
she might walk, but for others 


whom she knew were needy. She 
never complained; often in the 
lonely cabin her voice was rais- 
ed in song. If she saw the dark 
side of things those who came 
to visit did not, for she laughed 
and talked to them of better 
things. 

After three years her parents’ 
prayers were answered. Marie 
Bodreau walked. Her legs were 
hopelessly twisted and she was 
destined to go about on her 
knees for the rest of her life; 
but her confinement was broken. 
The partial recovery was hailed 
as an act of God and in her new 
joy Marie Bodreau found no time 
to speak of her pain or discom- 
fort. 


As she grew older, watching 
other girls as they ran or skip- 
ped or danced lightly on village 
holidays, she realized how dif- 
ferent she was. Her brothers 
and sisters loved her deeply, her 
friends were proud of her and 
strangers saw her with mingled 
admiration and pity, but what 
young man could see in her a 
good wife? She never sought 
attention. 


Wherever she went her honest 
smile, the radiance of her per- 
son, put people at ease. When 
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there were dances she went, if 
only to watch and sing. Marie’s 
voice was lovelier than that of 
any wild bird in the forest, clear 
and tireless. When she sang the 
Ave Maria passers-by stopped to 
listen. 


She was singing in the yard 
one day when a young man, 
newly arrived in town, halted 
io listen. She was so small and 
lovely and unspoiled that he stay- 
ed until the song ended. Thus 
Marie Bodreau met Jan Fon- 
taine. 

Jan was a skilled carpenter 
and it was not long before he 
was steadily employed in the 
growing town, now named Joli, 
. after a mountain in the Pro- 
vince. He was a handsome young 
man and other girls sought his 
attentions, but in vain. 


Evenings he would call at the 
Bodreau home to sit and smoke 
and talk with Rene of many 
things. Marie would sit beside 
her mother, sewing, and young- 
er brothers and sisters would 
ask the young man about the 
Provinces which he had seen. 
She listened to Jan, glancing at 
him occasionally, pleased if their 
eyes met. 

Isabel Bodreau prayed that 
her Marie would not be disap- 
pointed. A young man could not 
be blamed for not wanting a 
crippled _ bride. Marie had 
thought of this also and prayed 
to the Blessed Virgin for guid- 
ance. Would Jan want such as 
she for a helpmate? 

Soon he proposed to her. When 
she mentioned her affliction he 
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chided her and held her in his 
arms. They went to Marie’s fa. 
ther and when he saw the happi- 
ness in his daughter’s eyes he 
could not refuse. The wedding 
was planned. 


Jan Fontaine began to build in 
a newly plotted section of Joli; 
completing a house which every- 
one agreed was the work of a 
true craftsman. He made the 
furnishings, and no one was 
permitted to see the interior be- 
fore the ceremony. 


Father Peltier blessed them in 
matrimony and they reigned at 
the wedding feast. All the vil- 
lage was there with smiles and 
good wishes. They brought small 
gifts of food, cakes, clothing, 
and practical things that they 
had made with their own hands 
and their hearts. 


The people danced and sang 
and Marie Fontaine sang too, so 
that everyone listened. The feast 
might last long into the night, 
with lanterns and torches in the 
dark, but soon after dark Jan 
gathered his bride in his arms 
and carried her away to their 
new home. 

Inside, when the lamps were 
lit, Marie saw what Jan had been 
so secretive about. He had work- 
ed hard and wisely. Each chair, 
each table, even the stove was 
made for her convenience at 4 
proper height. There was larg- 
er furniture for guests or Jan. 
She knew that no one would need 
to look after her or help her. It 
was her own home, made so she 
might run it as she pleased. She 
pleased to run it well. 
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From their wedding day the 
little cottage rang with her 
laughter and songs. Jan was 
everything he had promised to 
be, hard working, loyal, cheer- 
ful. They were happy and all of 
Joli was happy for them. 


Marie’s first child was born 
perfect in body and health. The 
family prospered although they 
were never rich. Jan went about 
his work whistling and was the 
envy of men with cross wives. 
No one in Joli thought it strange 
to see him stride to church, 
carrying Marie in his arms ef- 
fortlessly. Sometimes she walk- 
ed with him a short distance. The 
village was proud of the Fon- 
taines. 


The two healthy boys and 
three devoted girls were much 
like their mother. Perhaps that 
is why they were all soon mar- 
ried. They came often to see 
the pious, busy little Marie. Ros- 
alie, the oldest daughter, lived 
across the street. When they 
sang together the world seemed 
to pause and listen. 


Marie Fontaine died serenely 
and without complaint, as she 
had lived. Her inspiration to 
others had not been by words 
but by example until the very 
moment she proved that death 
itself is not to be feared. Jan 


went about heartbroken with no 
one to console him as she could 
have done. He prayed that he 
might join her—a prayer destin- 
ed soon to be answered. 

Jan was at the funeral with 
Rosalie and the other children. 
The little church was filled with 
villagers who also mourned. Peo- 
ple cried as old Father Peltier 
sang requiem over the bier with 
its six bright candles. 

It was Rosalie who entered 
to claim one of the candles ac- 
cording to local custom, while 
others stood in silent prayer 
around the grave in the church- 
yard. The candles stood beside 
the communion rail and all but 
one still burned. 

It was this one she selected 
and removed from its stand. 
Her eyes widened in amazement 
and she murmured a prayer as 
she hurried from the church. 
She had to show this to her fa- 
ther, to her brothers and sisters, 
and indeed to the whole village. 

She still has the candle from 
the bier of Marie Fontaine, who 
sang the Ave Marie as a way 
of praying, and lived a simple 
happy life. It is discolored 
with age now but still melted in 
the figure it formed on that 
funeral day—a figure which is 
clearly an image of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


Very frequently a fight for what is right degenerates into 
a quarrel for what is left—Harlan News-Advertiser. 


Some relatives hate one another, and others have never had 
an estate to fight over—Greenleaf Sentinel, 
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Saint Peregrine, 0.8.M. 


The CANCER Saint 


Rev. Clarence Brisette 


ON CE solemnly declared Uni- 

versal Patron of Spain... 
most popular saint in the city 
of Vienna ... invoked and well 
known in Austria, Hungary, Ba- 
varia and Italy is the universal 
patron of cancer and running 
sores ... St. Peregrine of the 
Servite Order! 

St. Peregrine is not well 
known in America. Yet in the 
United States he should stand 
out as a beacon hope to so many 
who dread the incurable killer. .. 
responsible for so large a pro- 
portion of American deaths. 
Annually ... we spend millions 
in medical research seeking a 
cure. Occasionally ... learned 
doctors rate headlines announc- 
ing a “sure cure” and always 


results prove disappointing. 
Hopefully ... we wait and keep 
experimenting. All fear the 


dread disease and we don’t dare 
mention its name. If we do... 
it is with a sad shake of the 
head and a tremolo in the voice. 
Certainly ... spells sure death! 
This .. . from the standpoint of 
modern human skill! 

God who created the world, 
and fashioned the wonderous in- 
tricacies of the human body, is 
Master of His own creation. He 
can and does suspend the laws 
of nature for those . .. who have 
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faith in His goodness. Prayer 
moves mountains ... it also 
takes away impossible-to-cure 
diseases! Certain saints, be- 
cause of events of their lives 
seem to specialize in interceding 
for definite types of peoples. A 
St. Joseph is patron of a happy 
death . . .a St. Christopher, 
guardian of travel. St. Pere- 
grine ... patron of America’s 
most deadly disease—cancer! 


. St. Peregrine was born in 
Forli, Italy, in the year 1265 of 
a noble and wealthy family. As 
a young man of eighteen he be- 
longed to one of the warring 
factions that disturbed the 
peace of Italy. Pope Martin IV 
sent Florentine Servite, St. 
Philip to preach peace at Forli. 
Hot headed and hot blooded... 
the impetuous Peregrine with a 
gang of followers met the Saint 
at the gates of the city. Gentle 
words of “peace and concilia- 
tion” were met with a barrage 
of abuse and cat-calls, rocks and 
clubs. To prove his leadership, 
show-off Peregrine went farther 
than his followers and dared 
strike the holy man. . . knock- 
ing him down and leaving him 
on the road bloody and bruised. 

Saints see beyond angry 
scowls, abusive words and vio- 
lent deeds! In the acting hood- 


lum... St. Philip saw the pos- 
sibilities of a saint and prayed 
for the youth. The prayer work- 
ed! The fiery boy thought 
things over ... realized what a 
fool he made of himself... ran 
three miles to catch up to the 
retreating saint and, on his 
knees, begged forgiveness and 
promised to change his way of 
life. Later he entered the Order 
of the Servants of Mary in 
Sienna and was affectionately 
received and clothed by the same 
St. Philip. 


This was the beginning of 
sixty-two years of penance and 
prayer! So great his sense of 
lowliness . . . only through the 
vow of obedience did he permit 
himself to be ordained a priest. 
So austere his penance ... no 
indulgence of the body . ’ 
never known to sit down for 30 
years (reported by Ripley’s 
“Believe It or Not’) and when 
forced to sleep a little... it was 
most often on the bare ground 
with a stone for a pillow or 
leaning against a wall. Such 
sanctity bore fruit in countless 
miracles. He multiplied bread 
and wine ... breathed the name 
of “Jesus” over the sick and they 
were cured ... by prayer and 
fasting corrected hardened sin- 
ners and at one time brought to 
God’s side forty outlaws who 
had been the terror of the coun- 
try. 

His own faith was put to a 
personal test. A cancerous 


growth had developed on his leg. 
It consumed flesh to the bone. 
The gangrenous, odorous stench 
from the wound was so foul 
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no one dared approach him. His 
good friend Dr. Paul Salacio de- 
cided the leg had to be amputat- 
ed. St. Peregrine had other 
ideas. Constant meditation on 
the Passion of Christ and the 
Sorrows of Mary had made him 
realize the value of souls—the 
great price Mother and Son had 
paid to save immortal souls from 
Hell. The modern Message of 
Fatima is to “pray and sacri- 
fice” to make reparation to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(surrounded by thorns) in order 
to save souls from hell. “Pray, 
pray very much; and make sac- 
rifices for sinners. Many souls 
are lost, because there are none 
to make sacrifices for them.” 
This thought is not new with 
the saints. So close to the heart 
of Mary was St. Peregrine, he, 
too, wanted to “sacrifice” for 
sinners. Amputation of his leg 
would mean he would lose a 
golden opportunity to suffer with 
the Queen of Sorrows. 


The night before the day set 
for the operation, he . crawled 
into the monastery chapel and 
offered a prayer of resignation, 
mixed with the plea, his leg 
would not be amputated. He fell 
asleep before the image of the 
Crucified Saviour. In a dream 
Christ seemed to stretch out 
His hand from the Cross and 
touched his diseased leg. On 
awakening he discovered it more 
than a mere dream—he was 
completely cured! This particu- 
lar miracle gave faith to those 
fearing or suffering from cancer 
or any form of running sores. 


St. Peregrine lived to be 
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eighty years of age. So great 
was the number of miracles at 
his death and later at his tomb, 
he was beatified by the Aposto- 
lic Church in 1609. The Aposto- 
lic Delegate to Spain, Cardinal 
Julius Piazza remarked: ‘What 
St. Anthony with his signs and 
miracles is to Italy, St. Pere- 
grine is to Spain.” 

In one city alone, “Citta de 
Castello” from the year 1694 to 
1726 more than 300 cures were 
authenticated by ecclesiastical 
authorities. In Barcelona, Cath- 
olics speak of him as “the 
Mighty,” “the Marvelous” the 
“wonder working St. Peregrine.” 
Solemnly cannonized by Pope 
Benedict XIII in 1726, his body 
was exhumed and found incor- 
rupt. In contrast to the one- 
time cancerous foul stench, it 
emitted a heavenly odor which 
men and women found impos- 
sible to describe by comparison 
to earthly flowers. His body is 
still preserved intact. 

To inspire confidence in St. 
Peregrine we might list hun- 
dreds of sudden cures through 
the intercession of this saint. 
Here are but two: Rev. Isidore 
Costa, 8.J., Rector of the Semin- 
ary of the Society of Jesus in 
Barcelona had been long afflict- 
ed with a painful, cancerous 
growth on his leg. Physicians 
held no hope for him. Father 
Isidore then prayed with confi- 
dence to St. Peregrine. The pain 
and stench stopped and... and 
instant cure of the wound! This 
Father attested to under oath. 


The body of a seven-year-old 
Italian boy was completely cov- 
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ered with ulcers. On the advice 
of his physician, Dr. John 
Domasoli, the child’s mother 
went to the Church of the Ser- 
vite Fathers at Forli and had a 
Mass offered in honor of St. 
Peregrine. When she returned 
home, her child was completely 
cured of the terrible disease. 

The Catholic Church is uni- 
versal. The saints favor no spec- 
ial nations. They intercede for 
those who pray to them with 
confidence. St. Peregrine has 
been picked by the Church as 
Patron of Running Sores and 
Cancer. In this age ... when 
medical research fails in curing 
the most dreaded disease in 
America, we feel sure, that all 
those who place faith in St. 
Peregrine will receive an an- 
swer—if it is God’s will! Faith 
moves mountains! It also re- 
moves impossible-to-cure  dis- 
eases ! 


Prayer To St. Peregrine 


O God, Who gavest to St. 
Peregrine an Angel for his 
companion, the Mother of God 
for his Teacher, and Jesus for 
the Physician of his malady; 
grant we beseech Thee, through 
his merits, that we may on earth 
intensely love our holy Angel, 
the Blessed Virgin, and our 
Saviour, and in heaven bless 
them forever. Grant that we 
may receive the favor for which 
we now petition. Though the 
same Christ our Lord. Amen. — 

Say one Our Father, Hail 
Mary, Glory be to the Father 
with the invocation: 

“St. Peregrine, Pray for us.” 
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HERE are a number of mid- 
dle-aged women in the Cath- 
lic Church who have tried un- 
successfully to find their voca- 
ions in the religious life. 

They are devout souls, with a 
incere desire to serve God, but 
hey have not found a way of 
that completely satisfies 
heir spiritual aspirations. 

I am not thinking of profes- 
ional women, teachers and 
murses, who can use all their 
ifts of mind and spirit to God’s 
wlory through their work. 


There are others with no par- 
ticular training, who either live 
m small incomes or take uncon- 
renial and often ill-paid posts as 
p means of livelihood. 


They are often discontented, 
pnd have that sense of frustra- 
ion which comes—though one 
oes not always realize it—from 
he unfulfilled potentialities in 
hemselves, 

By nature we are formed for 
he task of motherhood. By grace 
some of us are called to the Way 
bi Perfection which is the reli- 
rious state. 

But what of the rest of wo- 
ankind, to whom neither of 
hese gifts has been granted? 
There is a high vocation open to 


Serving God on earth is 


A Housekeeper’s Vocation 


by a priest’s housekeeper 


them, too, if they are ready to 
humble themselves and offer 
their lives unreservedly to God. 


The advertisement columns of 
our Catholic newspapers reveal 
the crying need for priests’ 
housekeepers. Surely it is un- 
just that the secular clergy who 
serve us with such devotion 
should be left without element- 
ary domestic comfort? 


To be a priest’s housekeeper 
is to dedicate oneself to hard 
work with little material reward. 
It should be a life of complete 
self-sacrifice serving Our Lord 
in the person of His priests. 


There is not much time for 
social intercourse or even for 
prayer, but daily Mass is always 
possible. And if you have to cut 
short your thanksgiving in ord- 
er to prepare the priest’s break- 
fast afterwards, surely this can 
be offered in thanksgiving for 
the Sacrament you have receiv- 
ed from his hands? 


At night, when all the work of 
the day is done, Mary can take 
the place of her sister Martha 
for a time, and, in the silence 
and peace of the locked church, 
be alone with Our Lord. 


The housekeeper needs all the 
patience and forbearance at her 
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command, tact in dealing with 
parishioners and beggars and all 
the Christian charity grace can 
afford. 

Even priests may be moody 
and irritable at times. Why not? 
They have burdens which neith- 
er she nor anyone else can share, 
but the housekeeper has the 
unique privilege of ministering 
to those who devote their lives 
to God and to us. 

She can provide such material 
comfort as is possible in these 
austere days, caring for the 


priest’s health and sustaining 
the bodily strength which is ne- 
cessary for their spiritual work. 

Remembering always the holi- 
ness of the priestly state, she 
can perform the humblest ser- 


vices with reverence and for the 
love of God in union with Our 
Lady of Nazareth. 


If anyone should admit the 
truth of all this, but doubt he 
own stability for such work, wh 
not offer your services for a fort- 
night in order to give son 
housekeeper a well-earned hoji. 
day? 

In this way you could “tr 
your vocation” and perform a 
act of charity at the same time 
It might be possible to form ; 
panel of “supply” housekeeper 
for this purpose. 

Most women nowadays have ti 
do their own cooking and clean: 
ing. Many are without home, 
living in rooms or with relations, 
How much happier they might 
be, serving Our Lord and His 
Church by doing the same work 
in a presbytery as handmaids of 
the servants of God! 

The Universe, London, Dee, 
1948. 


Money Tips 

Operate a Children’s Exchange. 

As children grow up, they outgrow their clothing and toys an( 
furniture. These become a total loss to the parents, who would we 
come an opportunity to salvage some part of the value. 

You can arrange to have such goods placed in your Exchange 
room on consignment to be sold on 30% commission. After the gar 
ment, toy, or piece of furniture is sold, you pay the owner the amount 
for which it was sold, less 30%. 

Many families will welcome this plan of obtaining some portidt 
of the original cost of clothing, toys, furniture, etc., no longer ! 
quired by their children. Other families with new babies and young 
children will welcome the opportunity of securing these articles 4 
reduced prices. 

Thus you perform a useful service both ways, and at the sam 
time establish yourself in a profitable business on either a full ® 
part time basis.—Jack Bannick. 
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In so doing— 


MAKE FRIENDS with your means 


HERE is a popular heresy 

making the rounds these 
days to the effect that the most 
limportant thing in life is ma- 
terial progress. It goes hand in 
hand with the ideal of a chicken 
in every pot, a college educa- 
tion for every child, and a two- 
car garage for every home. 
This general attitude has led 
Americans to worship the god, 
Progress, to the extent of sac- 
rificing practically all his indi- 
viduality and personal prefer- 
ence for fear of being held in 
contempt by his neighbors. 


Apparently, one of the great- 
est social sins is trying to show 
the “common man” that his lot 
can be a peaceful, happy one, if 
he'll let it. It is at the risk of 
being dubbed a stooge of the 
capitalist on the one hand or an 
enemy of the proletariat on the 
other, that such a thing is at- 
tempted. 


First of all, there is no such 
thing as a “common” man. We 
are all uncommon in some way. 
If we thought about it at all, 
we would resent others making 
up our minds for us about things 
which are our own affair. 
Things such as what food tastes 
good, how much education we 
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must have, and what comforts 
are necessary for our happi- 
ness. 


For example, some people 
don’t even like chicken. They 
don’t like chicken fried, boiled, 
stewed, baked, or broiled. 
Chicken hash may be another 
story, but on the whole, these 
people would just as soon give 
you a poke as let you put a 
chicken in their own particular 
way. Yet they won’t often say 
so. They may stand miserably 
by and let you pour their own 
piece de resistance, mutton stew 
and garlic, into the garbage tin, 
while you extoll the virtues of 
chicken as compared with mut- 
ton. They stand by respectfully 
listening to you, vaguely under- 
standing the principle involved 
—even, perhaps, admitting to 
themselves that chicken may be 
fine, even necessary for some 
people. As for them, their 
hearts are in the garbage tin! 


You will get no hint of this, 
however. As you leave with 
their names signed to a petition 
which will guarantee a minimum 
of chicken every Sunday, you 
will wonder why they seemed so 
uneasy about this wonderful 
thing. 
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In the same way, young boys 
and girls will go off to college, 
obediently but reluctantly. It 
has been said by the presumab- 
ly wise, “Every child should 
have a college education to pre- 
pare him sufficiently for life.” 
Paul is crazy about the idea, 
really expects to do great things 
with his acquired knowledge. 
George hasn’t anything else to 
do, may pick up something that 
could be useful later—such as a 
degree—so off he goes. 


Tom thinks the whole thing is 
ridiculous; it was all he could 
do to put up with four years of 
high school. He would like, ac- 
tually, to go to a trade school 
and be able to get married fairly 
soon, but, he too, is packed off on 
the insistence of his parents. 
“How far can you go without a 
college education!” is their cry, 
even when they can’t afford it 
and he doesn’t want it. 


Then you need only take a look 
at our streets and highways to 
grasp what things would be like 
if there were two cars in every 
garage. An automobile may be 
a nice thing to have, but do you 
hear many people admitting to 
anyone but themselves. that 
things were better in the old 
days when a body didn’t always 
have to be running off some- 
where, could stay at home and 
cogitate a little? With modern 
conveniences and improvements, 
though, one could go on forever. 
The fellow with the television 
set may be today’s hero. Tomor- 
row he’ll need a space ship to 
keep up with (he parade. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


Someone has aptly named this 
endless struggle, “the rat race.” 
No one seems to have come w 
with the very simple solution of 
the problem, how to be satisfie( 
while socially insolvent. 


Take that family who jus 
signed up for 52 metamorphic 
chickens, those unwilling young. 
sters who go to college, the 
folks who buy the newest of the 
new regularly. What could be 
simpler than saying to the 
“progressives,” “I don’t want it, 
you can have it, it’s too rich for 
me!” 

Naturally, everything is not 
that simple for everyone. Ye 
there are those whose live 
would be more than contented 
if the world were not constant: 
ly superimposing new and arti- 
ficial ideals at every turn. How 
many men, wishing for nothing 
more than a quiet evening 
home listening to “Duffy’s Tav- 
ern,” pleasantly falling asleep 
perhaps, hustles out after dinner 
to a part-time evening job? To 
keep sufficient food on_ the 
table? Ah, no, to buy a new le 
in the fashionable section, or t 
pay for the type of clothes that 
could not be accounted for in the 
regular budget. He likes simple 
living—but by George, no one 
ean think he’s a “Failure”! 

What of his wife, whose feet, 
confidentially, ache, who goes ‘ 
book review clubs in the inter 
ests of “culture,” not caring fo 
nor understanding the type © 
books reviewed? That samé 
afternoon spent at home with: 
good book suited to her ow 
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taste would give her more rest 
and relaxation than five meet- 
ings concerning abstract ideas. 
She attends them anyway, 
afraid someone may think she 
does not enjoy it. Which, of 
course, she doesn’t. 

Most people do not actually 
try to change their tastes too 
much. It is interesting to note 
that most of us are wont to feel 
sorry for those whose prefer- 
ence in food, home-making, or 
entertainment are not similar to 
ours. We tend to feel pretty 
well satisfied with our own par- 
ticular setup, with all _ its 
faults. 

It is only when some fast- 
talking salesman comes along, 
whether peddling appliances, 
homes, or ideas, that we begin 
to feel disgruntled and unhappy. 
We become worried and unsure 
of our own judgment, even in 
such minor matters as choosing 
a type of washing machine. It is 
part of today’s sales psychol- 
ogy to try to give the customer 
a sort of inferiority complex, 
which is obviously to be quickly 
overcome by becoming the dis- 
tinguished owner of such and 
such a gadget. 

Is this an entreaty to stop all 
economic progress, all honest in- 
tellectual curiosity, all sincere 
yearning for self-improvement? 

That would be stupid, indeed. 
Today we have dozens of cures 
for disease, because of those 
who were discontented with the 
sum of medical knowledge, and 
set about adding to it. We have 
better eating habits because 


MAKE FRIENDS WITH YOUR MEANS 


many were dissatisfied with the 
hit-or-miss dietary habits of 
old, and worked out the ideal 
system of eating for greatest 
nutritional benefit. We have 
better wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions because of those 
hardy souls who, unhappy about 
the abuses of their dignity as 
honest working men entitled to 
a living wage, have set about 
improving their status. No one 
can quarrel with this “con- 
structive” dissatisfaction, for 
we would stagnate and despair 
without it. 


However, it is not that sort 
of thing we must contend with. 
The ideal that is being bought 
today by the confused public, is 
that everyone must at all times 
and at all costs, be striving to 
better his own social and eco- 
nomic status. 


Another sign is the working 
wife and mother who all but de- 
serts her husband and children, 
because the family “can’t get 
along” on one salary. Consider- 
ing carefully, how many fami- 
lies where both parents work 
are without a car, or perhaps 
their own home? These things 
are convenient, but dispensable. 
Who can dispense with a mo- 
ther? 


Still the most acute and dan- 
gerous symptom of this mater- 
ialistic disease is the limitation 
of children in a family, so that 
the few may have all the “ad- 
vantages.” In a world where 
luxuries have become necessi- 
ties, the only luxuries which 
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people seem able to do without, 
are children. 

All this vain striving has to 
do with pride, of course, but 
though humility may be a 
necessary part of the treatment, 
it can’t in itself be the cure. 
Paradoxically, this humility to 
be desirable must contain a 
grain of pride—pride in the 
knowledge that as a man is, so 
God made him and_ intended 
him to be. When all his poten- 
tialities have been developed, 
when he has come as near to 
financial success as his abilities 
will reasonably permit, when he 
is doing a job that he does well, 
and with integrity, he is right 
with God. He can be proud of 
himself because he has been true 
to himself. Enjoying his game 
of penny-ante poker or avid 
perusal of “whodunnits,” he is 
in no way inferior to the chap 
in another sphere who prefers 
bridge and the Greek philoso- 
phers. 


There is another group whose 
“lives of quiet desperation” are 
caused by the belief that their 
income or responsibilities will 
not permit their enjoyment of 
cultural pursuits and the finer 
things in life. Margery Wilson 
has written a book for them 
called “How To Live Beyond 
Your Means”; added to which 
may be that wonderful old for- 
mula for happiness, “if you 
can’t have what you want, want 
what you can have.” 


Albert G. de Quevedo, psycho- 
logist and lecturer, states posi- 
tively, “The happiest people in 


THE FAMILY 


DIGEST 


the world are those who are dis. 
ciplined.” He employed the 
word “disciplined” to describe 
those who while making the 
most of their lives, recognize 
that certain of their desires may 
never be realized, and make 
friends with the fact. This jis 
the real solution for those in 
this category. Some will call it 
compromise, the reasonable man 
will call it the only sane thing 
to do. 

My concern is not primarily 
for these. It is for those pos- 
sessed of simple tastes, and ob- 
sessed with the notion that this 
is an unworthy state. The fel- 
low who said, “God must have 
loved the poor, He made 
many of them,” was probably 
right. If He does love them, it 
is their simplicity of heart and 
spirit which so endears them. 
And if God sighs, He must be 
sighing today at our attempt at 
a sophistication which ill fits 
our intended natures. 


The ideal family situation 
would be for each member to be 
allowed natural development of 
individual tendencies, with inr- 
telligent, non-interfering guid- 
ance. One son, finding money 
practically indispensable to his 
happiness, should be encouraged 
to find a suitable way to make a 
lot of it. Another may be a 
seeker-after-knowledge, a scien- 
tist, perhaps, eventually becom- 
ing a doctor or teacher. Another 
may have artistic talent and a 
bohemian bent, interested pri- 
marily in “expressing himself.” 
In a large family, at least 
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several more will be like you 
and me, ordinary people, whose 
interests are varied and event- 
ually lump themselves together 
into what is a true vocation for 
marriage. In this last group 
there will be the numerous tal- 
ents necessary for making a 
good home, with perhaps just a 
pinch of appreciation of the 
arts and sciences. 


There are unusual families 
where each member turns out to 
be a “big time operator” in his 
own right—yet this is certainly 
accepted as unusual. Why, then, 
all this forcing of square pegs 
into round holes? Why assume 
that the three or four children 
in today’s small families will all 
be gifted with great intelligence 
and ambition? 


The thinking man will see all 
these things. He may perhaps 
have an occasional Cecile B. de 
Mille production of a dream, 
where he lives splendidly in a 
mansion with three swimming 
pools, liveried servants, all his 
children being great wordly 
successes. His dream may be 
scaled down to a rose covered 


cottage in a suburb, almost with- 
in his grasp. All he would have 
to do is try to get a better- 
paying job, and give up the job 
he likes, or limit the number of 
mouths to feed. But what of the 
old friends, the thrill of a new 
baby? Would the regular penny- 
ante game be any more fun if it 
were nickel-and-dime or quar- 
ter-and-half? Or would his 
friends be any truer if they pre- 
ferred Johann Sebastian Bach 
to Benny Goodman? And would 
a next door neighbor in Bever- 
ly Hills be as tolerant of his 
passion for collecting old car 
parts in the back yard, as is his 
present neighbor? And what 
asthetic beauty is equal to that 
of a homely newborn child—or 
can make up for the sterile, 
static lives of those who forego 
the joys of a family, for such 
things. 


The thinking man will whistle 
on his way home through the 
dingy streets, to his own castle, 
be it in the slums. He will like 
what he likes, he is what he is, 
and the song he whistles will 
sound like Pippa’s. 


Belgium Shows The Way 


The Belgian Socialist Party is demanding adoption of a 
family policy which will include provision for saving money 
before marriage, loans to newly-married couples, health pro- 
tection, organization of a collective housekeeping service to 
lighten the labor of urban homes, and education preparing for 


family life. 


It also calls for revision of the policy of family al- 


lowances, to encourage mothers to stay in their homes instead 


of going out to work. 
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Let me tell you— 


/I-TISHNAR is a very ancient 

word in Munza and means 
that which cannot be thought 
about in words, or told, or ex- 
pressed.” 


Now, I’m sure that sentence 
did not come out of The Blue 
Bunny, The Little Engine That 
Could, Rowdy, The Kitten That 
Would Not Wash His Face or 
This Is The Way The Animals 
Walk; IT’ve read them to the 
kiddies dozens of times the 
last few days. No matter where 
it’s from. I maintain the world 
of babies and growing children 
is Tishnar. 

That children bring an un- 
tellable happiness—that’s plain 
even to our stupid Josephine. 
(She’s the stray cat who stayed 
with us and is now mothering 
two woolly kittens.) And to near- 
ly everybody babies are simply 
“bundles of happiness.” But 
why don’t the women with the 
M.A.’s and the writing talent 
tell about the happiness that bab- 
ies bring? Why don’t they try to 
tell us about Tishnar? I could 
not begin to count on all Cathy’s 
fingers and toes all the books 
about the tragedies and infidel- 
ities in married life; but I could 
count on her little big toes all 
the authors I recall offhand who 
whisk us off to Tishnar. 


Happiness Comes in Bundles 


BETTYE BARBIER 


Oh, other authors have turned 
out books. Of course they have. 
But didn’t that lovable husband 
Sam Johnson say something 
like: “What we need is not 
so much to be instructed as to 
be reminded?” And remember 
Mare Connolly’s Mr. Blue’? 
“Tell your artists,” he said, 
“to immerse themselves iy 
the fresh waters of the Faith 
and come up vibrant, clean, alert 
to the world around them.” Our 
artists have not been doing jus- 
tice to the happiness that comes 
with children. Moreover, they 
don’t seem to realize how a few 
safety pins can fasten a mar- 
riage so tight an atom smasher 
could hardly break it apart. 


Do you think I’ll ever forget 
the night Bill returned from 
fighting in the Philippines? | 
had feared the children would 
forget their daddy, and besides 
it was the middle of the night 
when they came tumbling out to 
see who had come. But they 
hadn’t forgotten. They jumped 
about, pulled him and hugged 
him and cried, “Daddy, I love 
you.” And when their daddy and 
I looked at their tousled heads 
full again of dreams of “grass- 
hoppers” and _ brownies with 
green ears and yellow noses and 
Squidgicum Squees that swal- 
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low themselves, we felt we were 
as much one as each of the chil- 
dren who blend our personal- 
ities. 

But every day with children is 
living in the land of Tishnar. 
They say and do things so start- 
ling, so mystifying, so admir- 
able. They’re wonderfully un- 
selfish, never wanting anything 
for themselves alone. Every- 
thing must come in quadrupli- 
cate. When Billie was in the 
hospital—he is only four and 
had to be operated on for hernia 
—the nurse wanted to give him 
a picture book. But the patient 
asked, 


“Where’s one for Janny and 
Judy and Cathy?” 

Sometime ago I explained to 
the children about their guar- 
dian angels. They accepted 
what I told them, asking no 
questions. Last week I attempt- 
ed to refresh their memories 
and add to their morning prayer 
one to the guardian angels. The 
results have led me to appreciate 
more the patient work of the 
nuns, for at the end of my 
story Judy piped up: 

“Will it bite?” 

I told them to ask the angel 
for help when they needed it. 
And at this Bille remarked: 

“I might say, ‘Angel, help me,’ 
and he might say, ‘No-o.’” 

The little monkeys are also 
getting diplomatic. Janny no 
longer merely asks for some- 
thing to eat when she is hungry, 
for more often than not my an- 
swer is that it is too close to 
supper time or that she has just 
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finished lunch. She now gives 
me a choice. Slyly she asks: 


“Mommy, may I have two 
crackers or one cookie?” 


When Judy begs for some- 
thing and though I finally give 
in reluctantly, she sees I’m still 
displeased, puts her arms 
around me and says sweetly: 

“But I love joo, Mommy. Let 
me kiss joo.” 

Discipline goes out the win- 
dow. I feel: let’s stay a while 
longer in Tishnar. 

As a matter of fact they are 
all growing too fast for me. 
Nothing pleases them more than 
to be told they are getting big- 
ger. Tonight as I pulled Billie 
into his nighties, I told him I 
didn’t want him to get any big- 
ger and he answered with: 


“You must get some more lit- 
tle boys and girls Mommy.” 
Wise boy! Wiser than some doc- 


tors and professional psychi- 
atrists. 
The children like to go 


through Baby Talk picking out 
the kind of baby we'll get in an- 
other month. Billie would like a 
black baby, but one day Judy 
said, 

“Mommy, why don’t joo get 


a bunch of babies? They’re 
cute.” 
I looked at Bill, saw him 


smile but cross his fingers. We 
had twins the first time. 
Really, we have drawn nearer 
to Our Lord and to each other 
with each fulfilment of our love. 
“Woman is sanctified,” says St. 
Paul, “by childbearing.” Yet, 
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do many books convince you of 
that? “Romantic episodes, senti- 
mental adventures, easy virtue, 
the morality of convenience, 
capriciousness, brilliance—what 
are all these except fantastic in- 
ventions created by authors of 
unbridled talent, who take little 
account of economic difficulties 
or of innumerable obstacles of 
practical and concrete reality? 
Such reading ends by destroying 
the proper value of everyday 
reality. They take away some- 
thing from one’s appreciation 
of real life, withdrawing from 
the truth that life is made up of 
a fine element of the austerity 
of work, of sacrifice, and of 
vigilant attention in the midst 
of the cares of rearing a large 


| HAD never felt so humiliated 


in my life. A group of young 
boys followed the car and jeered 
at every turn of the wheel. As 
we crawled through the crowded 
downtown section, one business 
acquaintance after another look- 
ed at me, laughed loudly and 
waved a hilarious greeting. I 
was really going to the dogs. Old 
Ben the driver, look at me in 
sympathy and then remarked: 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


THE DOG AND I 


Prince teaches me the hard way 


RICHIE WADDELL 


family” (Pope Pius XII to 
Newlyweds). 


Most authors cannot guess, I 
am afraid, the secrets, the won- 
ders, the joys of children—the 
joys that are vibrant in the 
very flesh on your bones. If the 
reciprocal love of the Father and 
Son is an infinite expression 
which takes the form of the 
Holy Spirit, how can husband 
and wife best imitate that love 
except by many finite’ imi- 
tations? Theologians will prob- 
ably carp at that analogy but 
they, too, are saying: Give us 
artists who will reflesh in words 
the joys of parents § and 
prove that those joys participate 
in the divine. 


“Don’t let it get you. Nobody 
loves a dog catcher.” 

“But I’m not a dog catcher.” 

“You’re riding with one,” he 
reminded and then added proud- 
ly: “And I might say, a good 
one.” The load of dogs in back 
growled a defiant answer. 

It all started when my wife 
decided that our six month old 
collie dog should be given a bath 
and I was elected for the job. It 
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seemed simple enough. The dog 
followed me willingly to the cel- 
lar. I poured some water in a 
tub and the fight was on. 

Prince started to circle the 
basement, with me in pursuit. 
He dodged one way, then anoth- 
er, and I finally had to drag the 
animal down with a flying 
tackle. I carried him over and 
placed him in the tub. Prince 
stood there like a martyr. I 
grabbed up a package that my 
wife used in her washing and 
sprinkled ,it generously in the 
water. I sponged the dog from 
head to foot, then stood him out 
on the floor while I emptied the 
tub to get some clean rinse water. 

“Get out of the way, Prince,” I 
ordered. The dog never moved. 
I nudged him with my knee and 
he fell over on his back and lay 
there with his feet straight up. 

“Good heavens, I’ve_ killed 
him,” I cried out in horror. But 
Prince wasn’t dead. He whined 
for help. I lifted him tenderly 
and set him down on all fours. 
His tail stuck straight up in the 
air—so did his hair. I grabbed 
up the package I had used in 
the water. Gad! No wonder 
the dog was so stuck up. It was 
starch. 

This could ruin me if my wife 
discovered it—not to mention the 
children. I turned the hose on 
the hapless dog and at last 
Prince looked like a dog. His 
“hart” look made me feel like 
one too. I placed him back in 
the tub and this time used a bar 
' of soap. I had worked up quite 
a lather when Prince decided to 


end it all. He bolted from the 
tub and raced up the stairs. I 
followed him into the street. 

The dog made a weird appear- 
ance with his soaped up hide 
and the bubbles coming from his 
mouth. As he passed a woman, 
she crowded against a building 
and screamed: 

“Mad Dog! Mad Dog!” 

“He isn’t mad, Lady,” I stop- 
ped to explain. “It’s me—I’m 
mad.” Then she fainted. 

A gang of boys joined the 
chase, hollering and yelling like 
a band of Indians. Women and 
men too—scrambled to places of 
safety. I was trying to coax 
Prince from behind a statue in 
the park when old Ben, the dog 
catcher, entered the scene—net 
and all. He captured Prince 
with a neat toss and I rushed 
over to retrieve the dog. 

“Just a minute,” Ben said. 
This dog has no license.” 

“Oh Yeah!” I argued. 
does have a license.” 

“Where?” Ben demanded. I 
had to admit it was on the collar 
hanging up in the basement. 

“Tl have to take him in,” 
Ben warned. 

“What’s it worth to you to 
pass him up?” I asked. 

“Don’t try to bribe me!” Ben 
followed this up by showing me 
his badge. 

So I decided to ride to the 
pond and bail the dog out. And 
as I said before, what a ride. I 
haven’t lived the incident down 
yet. And Prince? Man’s best 
friend is on his own. Let him 
take his own baths—I do.” 


“He 
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An ounce of prevention... 


EYER look at a drop of drink- 

ing water under a micro- 
scope? It contains all sorts of 
queer-looking moving things. 
Many are harmless; some are 
dangerous. Typhoid fever is one 
of the serious diseases most com- 
monly contracted by drinking 
impure water. It behooves us to 
be careful about the water on 
outings. 

Many think that water purifies 
itself by traveling a certain 
distance, particularly through 
sand or gravel. This isn’t so. 
Swiftly-running streams may be 
thoroughly polluted. A fast cur- 
rent doesn’t kill germs. Clarity 
is no assurance of purity, either. 
A chemist once told me that the 
foulest water he had ever ex- 
amined came from a clear moun- 
tain stream deep in the back- 
woods. Upland streams often run 
through sheep camps, barnyards 
and other sources of pollution. 
Sometimes a wild or domestic 
animal dies in a stream. You 
cannot tell by looking at water 
whether it is fit to drink or not. 
Only an expert can determine 
that. 

How can you be sure to have 
good water on that camping trip 
or picnic? Boiling kills every 
type of harmful germ. Or you 
can procure at any drug store 
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small tablets that serve the same 
purpose. Many outers boil drink- 
ing water at night and allow to 
cool while they sleep, keeping 
the receptacle covered. 

Is it safe to drink from a 
mountain spring? Not necessar- 
ily. Water may be germ-laden 
when it first emerges from the 
ground. Nor is rain water or 
melting snow very pure. Drops 
of water and flakes of snow 
often pick up germs and impur- 
ities on their descent. Further- 
more, snow water doesn’t quench 
thirst very well. 

Once in Idaho’s high country, 
I lay down at a bubbling spring 
above timber line and drank my 
fill. The water was clear and 
sparkling. It was icy-cold, too, 
and very refreshing. 

But I decided to take advant- 
age of the offer of a chemist- 
friend to test a sample. So | 
pulled from my pocket a steril- 
ized bottle. Later at home the 
friend tested the water. And to 
my surprise it was loaded with 
harmful germs, including those 
that produce typhoid. Fortu- 
nately, I did not come down with 
the disease, but the _ incident 
taught me a lesson. When on a 
hike, it is well to take a canteen 
of boiled or treated water just 
to be sure. 
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THE ELDERS AMONG US 


Ours no longer'a youthful country 


[P= recently, the population 
of the United States was 
characterized by its youthful- 
ness. The large number of men 
and women in the prime of life 
who poured into this country 
while the floodgates of immigra- 
tion were still wide open, to- 
gether with the high birth rates 
among both native and the im- 
migrant population, swelled the 
proportion of people at the 
vounger ages. The effect, of 
course, was to relegate to relat- 
ively minor numerical import- 
ance the role of those at the older 
ages. Thus, in 1900, out of a 
total population of 76,000,000, 
only 4.1 percent were at ages 65 
or over. The elders among us 
were relatively few in number, 
and their economie and social 
problems attracted little attent- 
ion. 


But conditions have changed 
materially since the turn of the 
century. Immigration was virtu- 
ally cut off in the early 1920's. 
Birth rates have declined, and 
despite the wartime resurgence, 
the outlook is for further de- 
creases. At the same time, ad- 
vances in medical science and 
public health work have saved an 
increasing number of young 
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lives. Many important diseases, 
particularly in infancy and early 
adult life, have come under con- 
trol, and some have even been 
virtually wiped out. These suc- 
cessful efforts in life conserva- 
tion at the earlier ages have 
brought more and more of the 
population into the older age 
brackets. 


The census of 1950, according 
to latest estimates, will show 
more than 11,000,000 people in 
the age range 65 and over, con- 
stituting 7.6 percent of our total 
population. In other words, the 
proportion of elders has nearly 
doubled in the last half century, 
and their absolute numbers have 
almost quadrupled. Moreover, 
not only are more people enter- 
ing the threshold of old age, but 
the prospect for living beyond 
that age has also improved. At 
65, the expectation of life is now 
13% years, about two years 
greater than in 1900. Old age 
is a period of considerable dura- 
tion and undoubtedly will be in- 
creased in the future. 


Another consideration which 
bears on the problem of the 
aging population is the increase 
in the urbanization and indust- 
rialization of our country. In 


This article is based upon an address by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Second Vice-President 
n of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, delivered at the Annual 
Forum of the New York Chapter of the Chartered Life Underwriters, April 7, 1949. 
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1900, the cities and towns in- 
cluded only about 40 perecnt of 
the American people; in 1940 
the figure was 57 percent, and 
by 1950 it will undoubtedly be 
considerably higher. It is much 
easier to provide housing and 
useful employment to old people 
in rural and agricultural areas 
than it is in the cities. 

Foremost among the problems 
of the aged are the economic 
difficulties in which large num- 
bers find themselves. In 1945, 
at the peak of our war effort, 
when every hand capable of work 
was called into the country’s pro- 
ductive efforts, only one-third of 
those 65 and over were either 
employed or self-employed. This 
is the situation at a time of vir- 
tually full employment and high 
national prosperity, with a grow- 
ing need for skilled workers. 

Among men at this stage of 
life the picture is naturally bet- 
ter, the proportion employed be- 
ing about 43 percent. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that 
more than one-fourth of these 
employed men are in agriculture. 
Apparently, farmers stay on the 
job after age 65. Outside of agri- 
culture, the larger majority of 
the aged men are no longer in 
the productive forces of the 
country. 

Quite understandably, only a 
relatively small proportion of 
the women 65 years of age and 
over are still at remunerative 
work—namely, about 9 percent. 
Women constitute the larger 
number of the aged in our popu- 
lation; many of them the wi- 
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dowed and, with only limited 
skills of commercial value, they 
constitute the more difficult part 
of the economic problem of the 
aged. 


There are definite and encour- 
aging offsets to these economic 
handicaps. First, there is the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance feature of the Social Secur- 
ity program, under which one 
and one-half-million aged per- 
sons are now receiving benefits, 
This, however, is designed to 
provide only for minimum needs, 


Secondly, there is the ever-in- 
creasing number of private pen- 
sion plans made available by 
commercial and industrial organ- 
izations, through which mor 
than a quarter-million of their 
retired employees are receiving 
support. Other pension schemes, 
including those in the railroad 
service, the governmental retire- 
ment plans, Federal, State, and 
local, provide income to almost 
three-quarters of a million per- 
sons. In addition, approximate- 
ly one and one-half-million at 
ages 65 and over, or about 13 
percent in this age category, re- 
ceive their support from invest- 
ments or from individual an- 
nuity contracts. About two mil- 
lion persons receive their sup- 
port from friends and relatives, 
and two and one-half million re 
ceive old-age assistance, made 
possible under the Social Secur- 
ity Act by grants from the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. 


The well-being of the aged 
among us involves much more 


than the correction of their eco- 
nomic difficulties. Those fami- 
liar with current conditions are 
well aware of the serious emo- 
tional and health disturbances 
that confront them. We have 
scarcely scratched the surface of 
this phase of the life of older 
people. Housing for elderly peo- 
ple is particularly distressing un- 
der present conditions. Few 
communities have done anything 
to provide the kind of housing 
old people require. 

Old people are particularly 
prone to sickness and accident. 
About one in every eight of 
those 65 years and over suffers 
from some form of disability 
particularly from heart disease, 
kidney disease, diabetes, and 
cancer. Hospitals for chronic 
disease are filled to overflow- 
ing, and many patients are kept 
waiting until beds are available. 
There is, accordingly, need for 
much thought and action to meet 
the medical needs of old people. 
Some services can be rendered 
by the official health depart- 
ments. But the largest measure 
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of care must remain in the hands 
of private physicians and an in- 
creasing part should be left to 
the ministrations of the local 
voluntary health agencies. A 
pressing necessity is for a larger 
number of beds for aged invalids 
and semi-invalids. A_ special 
type of institution is evolving, 
different from the old custodial 
institution and the expensive 
general hospital. Many of the 
old people who are ill or disabled 
can also be cared for in their 
homes. But this will obviously 
call for a greatly expanded and 
better organized service of phy- 
sicians, visiting nurses, and 
housekeepers. 

It is clear that the problem of 
the aged is becoming increasing- 
ly acute. The number of older 


‘people in our country will con- 


tinue to grow to larger propor- 
tions. Now is the time to meet 
the situation. Unless we do so, 
intolerable conditions may de- 
velop a decade or two hence, and 
it will then be much more dif- 
ficult to make the necessary ad- 
justments than it is at present. 


“No, no,” said the teacher. 


Drinkwater. 


Go on and Say It... 


A Sunday School teacher was visiting an orphanage, and 
the children were each reciting their prayers for him to hear. 
One little boy who had previously been at a Catholic School, 
after finishing the “Our Father,” began the “Hail Mary.” 
“We don’t have to hear about 
her—go on to the ‘Creed.’” 
stopped suddenly when he came to “Born of the. . 
said, “here she comes again, what shall I do now?”—F. H. 


- 


The little boy did so, but 
and 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


How I wish I could transport 
you on a magic carpet (or a 
rocket ship if you prefer) and 
help me enjoy observing all the 
many boys and girls I meet each 
day as I travel back and forth 
to summer school! I would ask 
you to watch for a certain beau- 
ty—a beauty that can’t be pur- 
chased at the corner drug store, 
nor at the beauty shop. “What 
beauty am I speaking of?” 

Why, the beauty of courtesy. 
Courtesy as you have heard your 
mothers and fathers call good 
manners, is a consideration for 
others, a respect for their feel- 
ings. Cardinal Newman, a very 
intelligent and respectable man, 
said, “A gentleman is one who 
never needlessly hurts the fel- 
ings of others.” That too is of- 
ten the definition of a lady. 

Most boys and girls like to be 
popular and know the happiness 
in having friends. Popularity is 
a reward for kindness since to 
be polite is to be kind. 

Like charity, courtesy begins 
at home. You have probably 
often heard the definition of it 
based on the old saying: ‘“Polite- 
ness is to do and say the kindest 
thing in the kindest way.” If 


you practice good manners of 
this sort (and they can be ac- 
quired only by constant prac- 
tice, day in and day out) you'll 
always be loved and attracted to 
all. The smallest child in the 
family will feel the joy of real 
courtesy. It is at home where 
you set the pattern for your be- 
havior. Boys and girls learn 
from their parents early in life 
to practice politeness. By car- 
rying out the lessons children 
can spread much joy and hap- 
piness among the family. 


Let me give you some exai- 
ples. Mary is at the dinner table. 
Instead of passing the food to 
her brother, John, she makes 
him reach for it across the table, 
and never lends a helping hand. 
This makes John angry and sool 
a quarrel begins. Why? Because 
Mary failed to show a litile 
courtesy. 


Jane knows her mother wants 
her to run a certain errand. She 
starts horseing around wasting 
time requiring Mother to re 
mind her several times. There is 
a lack of politeness. 


Irene is reaching out for the 
last leg in the platter of chick- 
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en when suddenly she remem- 
pers that her brother Joe has 
a fondness for the same piece. 
Quickly she shifts her fork over 
to spear a wing. It’s not her 
favorite piece but she knows 
that she’s being polite and kind 
by sacrificing her own prefer- 
ence for that of her brother Joe. 
Joe noticing her kind act casts 
a smiling glance at Irene saying, 
“Thanks, Sis, next time I'll do 
the same for you.” 


In which one of the above 
families would you like to be- 
long? Children above all can 
make their families kind and 
considerate by observing the 
simple rules of politeness at 
home. The little keys of, 
“Please,” “Thank You,” “May I,” 
and “Pardon Me,” to parents, 
brothers and sisters unlock each 
day the doors of kindness and 
happiness for all. 
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Many great and important per- 
sons have said many wonderful 
things about kindness and cour- 
tesy. The motto, “Courtesy 
Pays,” holds good not only in 
business firms but in the home 
and in school, on the buses, 
trains, and every place where 
people meet. 


Our Blessed Mother will al- 
ways be looked upon as “The 
Most Perfect Lady,’—our Divine 
Savior will always be remember- 
ed as “The Perfect Gentleman.” 


Courtesy will bring down 
God’s blessing upon you, boys 
and girls, for, in practicing 
courtesy you practicing 
Christ’s law of love. Love one 
another . . . your brothers and 
sisters, your parents, your teach- 
ers, your school mates—and they 
will love you in return. And the 
reward? God Himself will bless 
you and love you and keep you. 
This is my wish for all of you. 


enough to make it exciting.” 


When the circus visited our town, masses of kids crept 
under the “big top” where a tent pin was loose. 
stable chased them now and then, but they all slipped in event- 
ually. Asked why he gave up so easily, the cop answered, “Boss’ 
orders, lady. It used to be that the circus let kids in free Sat- 
urdays, but the new boss decided to stop that. 
all the fun out o’ gettin’ in free. 


The local con- 


Said it took 
Now we chase ’em just 


on the ’phone.” 


Don’t you know?” 
Office Boy: 


Office Boy (nervously): “Please sir, I think you’re wanted 


Employer: “You think! What’s the good of thinking? 


“Well, sir, the voice at the other end said, 
‘Hello, is that you, you old idiot?’” 
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Annulment Cases In 1948 


HE Sacred Roman Rota has 

rendered decisions in 124 
cases concerning the nullity of 
marriages and one concerning 
permanent separation during the 
year 1948, according to the 
record published in the current 
issue—of the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. 


Of these judgments, 48 were 
decided in favor of the pre-ex- 
isting nullity of marriage, 76 
against nullity or in favor of a 
valid marriage. 

More than one-third of all 
cases were handled entirely gra- 
tuitously, according to the rec- 
ord. A Rota official explain- 
ed that gratuitous handling 
means that neither the court it- 
self nor the lawyers ‘presenting 
the cases receive any fee what- 
soever. It is a rule that before 
a lawyer is admitted to practice 
before the Rota, he must agree 
to accept gratuitous cases and to 
promise to work just as con- 
scientiously for those as for fee 
cases. 


Small Homes, Large Families 
“The two-bedroom bungalows, 
so prevalent today, have a strong 
tendency to discourage parents 
from having more than two chil- 
dren,” F. N. Stapleford, general 
told the Neighbor- 


secretary, 


hood Workers’ Association an- 
nual meeting. “No community 
can survive if each family has 
only two offsprings,” he declar. 
ed “The population cannot 
maintain itself on that basis. It 
will be very much in the public 
interest to subsidize or in some 
way make sure that there are 
three or more bedrooms in every 
house built.” 


* * 


Busy Catholic Mothers 


The Union of Catholic Moth. 
ers, London, is an infant society 
composed of matrons who get 
things done with a youthful dash 
and vigor. Founded in Britain 
just before World War II, as a 
branch of the Catholic Women’s 
League meant to deal specifically 
with all things connected with 
Catholic family life and_ the 
home, it rapidly developed into a 
separate organization of more 
than 20,000 members. Branches 
then sprang up all over England, 
Scotland and Wales. 


They are particularly lively 
branches. The national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hugh Lee, is the 
mother of seven sons and daugh- 
ters and has six grandchildren. 
Mrs. Weston, the president of the 
Liverpool branch, is the wife of 
a factory timekeeper and _ has 
10 children; five are still at 
school, a son is studying for the 
priesthood and the rest are mar- 
ried. These are representative 
types of the women in the Unio 
of Catholic Mothers and with 
such full, workaday knowledge 
at their command they know 
from experience the practical 
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and spiritual requirements of 
mothers living under modern 
conditions and therefore they 
are able to help them. 


When Britain’s Home Office 
instituted an enquiry on the re- 
action of children to the cinema, 
the Manchester UCM sent a de- 
legation of six mothers who were 
able to supply comprehensive 
evidence, since between them 
they had 32 children. Again, 
when the question of the use of 
gas-analgesia in childbirth was 
debated in Parliament, the UCM 
called together a national com- 
mittee of 50 mothers in order to 
draw up a report on it for the 
Minister of Health, Aneurvin 
Bevan. The Union is also con- 
cerned with a number of other 
matters, such as housing and 
the problems of young couples 
who are entering upon family 
life. 

Indeed there are no aspects of 
motherhood, the family and the 
home in which the Union is not 
able to apply the practical com- 
monsense of its working moth- 
ers, backed by sound spiritual 
principles. 

But possibly the most remark- 
able feature about the UCM is 
that although it is composed of 
working mothers with little leis- 
ure, it shows a remarkable capac- 
ity for the organization of meet- 
ings, pilgrimages and such pub- 
lic functions. It initiates, plans 
and carries through such large- 
scale events with a swift opera- 
tional efficiency that is at times 
startling. 
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Birth Control Information 


By a vote of 12 to ten the 
Singapore municipality legalized 
the dissemination of birth con- 
trol information at municipal 
health clinics. The bill was spon- 
sored by an English commission- 
er of the municipality and sec- 
onded by a Chinese woman. 


All ideas of morality were stu- 
diously avoided by proponents of 
the legislation. In fact, the ori- 
ginal sponsor declared that “re- 
ligion and morals” should not in- 
fluence voters and added that the 
relief of the present deplorable 
state of poor, overburdened 
mothers was the only considera- 
tion at stake. 


The voting came as the climax 
of a long period of public de- 
bate on the subject. Some time 
ago Bishop Michael Olcomendy 
of Malaeca, with residence in 
Singapore, issued a_ strongly 
worded pastoral condemning the 
proposed legislation. The Eng- 
lish-language papers, most of 
them with British editors, have 
generally favored the bill. They 
gave prominence to letters to the 
editors in favor of it, and appar- 
ently suppressed letters from 
Catholic bodies condemning it. 
No editor would admit the moral 
issue involved as important. 


The Grand Mufti of Singapore 
stated that the tenets of the 
Moslem religion were not recon- 
cilable with birth control; how- 
ever, some of his co-religionists 


voted for the measure. 
* * * 
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Sacred Heart In The Home 


“His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
as well as his immediate prede- 
cessors, have praised and en- 
couraged the movement for the 
Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in the home and have 
clearly indicated how important 
this movement is in reference to 
work of social reconstruction,” 
declared His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, writing in the 
current issue of Social Reign 
magazine. 

In his article the Apostolic De- 
legate wrote that society “re- 
flects the picture that appears 
behind the domestic walls.” He 
said that it is important to keep 
healthy the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the home, and suggest- 
ed that Catholics “invite into 
our homes to be a permanent 
guest the Divine Master... 


_ and erect for Him there a throne 


where He can take His place.” 
* * * 


Birth Control Statement 


A strongly worded protest 
against the statements made to 
the press in favor of birth con- 
trol for Japan by Dr. War- 
ren §. Thompson last March 
has been sent directly to General 
MacArthur by the Catholic Wo- 
men’s Club of Tokyo. Accord- 
ing to the press reports at the 
time, Dr. Thompson “scoffed at 
the idea that the Catholic Church 
or any other considerable body 
of opinion in the United States 


or anywhere else would oppose 
birth control measures in Ja. 
pan.” 


“On this point we beg to chal 
lenge this alleged expert’s fila. 
grant misrepresentation of the 
Catholic authoritative doctrine 
as stated in the 
Christian Marriage by Pope Pius 
XI: “this club stated: Pope Pius 
XI stated as follows: ‘Any use of 
the marriage rite that robs the 
act of its natural power to gen- 
erate life is an abuse of nature; 
and those who so use the rite 
are guilty of a serious sin against 
the law of God.’ ” 


After pointing out that this 
Encyclical had not only been re 
leased to the press but had been 
read publicly in Catholic 
Churches throughout the world, 
the Catholic women go on tim 
ask: 


“How then, may we ask, can 
Dr. Thompson dare profession- 
ally, as a publicly announced ex- 
pert representative of SCAP, to 
permit the Catholic position to 
be prostituted in the way the 
Japanese press quotes in his 
name? His own words cast an 
unmistakable reflection upo 
himself in the light of the real 
facts as they both brand him un 
equivocally as being either woe 
fully ignorant of the Catholic 
position in this matter or de 
liberately misrepresenting thé 
truth to gain an effect. 


“We do, therefore, indignantly 
repudiate Dr. Thompson as a fif 
spokesman for us and challengé 
his pretensions.” 
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